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Perhaps the most popular and picturesque landmark along the 173-mile Garden 
State Parkway, the Telegraph Hill Park area in Monmouth County is viewed 
panoramically above in July, 1959, after both the southbound (foreground) 
and northbound roadways had been widened to provide a third lane for each 
direction of traffic. Telegraph Hill Park is the site of a Parkway picnic 
area, scenic overlook, and lily-iris garden as well as headquarters build- 
ings for its State Police, Tolls and Maintenance Divisions. 
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PROLOGUE 


"The First Five Years of the GARDEN STATE PARKWAY" 


This booklet was prepared by the Public Relations Division of 
the New Jersey Highway Authority as a guide to the history of the 
Garden State Parkway in its first five years of operation as a toll 
road. 

The history of the Parkway as a highway pre-dates 1954, but 
its actual beginning as a toll road in operation goes back to January 
15th of that year. But even that is stated too simply. 

The Garden State Parkway was open for only a short distance 
until the Summer of 1954. Furthermore, its Official Opening Cele- 
bration was not held until October 23, 1954. And it did not start 
what is commonly regarded as full operation until July 1, 1955. 

But for the purposes of this booklet, the FIRST FIVE YEARS are 
generally intended to represent the period from the Official Opening 
Celebration on October 23, 1954 to the anniversary date in 1959. 
Later revenue statistics will be inserted as soon as available after 
the date of this writing so that all of 1959 is included in such 
reports (pages 18, 19 and 29). 

As stated in the Authority's First Annual Report to the Governor 
and State Legislature for the year 1952: 

"Enabling Parkway legislation dates back to 1945, but lack of 
funds limited construction by the State Highway Department to *22 
miles in six years. Realizing the need to complete the Parkway without 
delay, the Legislature created the New Jersey Highway Authority 
(Chapter 16, Public Laws of 1952, passed April 14) to construct the 


Parkway as a self-liquidating toll road. 


*actually about 20 miles 


"The mission of the Authority is 'to acquire, construct, maintain, 
repair and operate the Garden State Parkway.' The Act designates the 
three-member Authority as 'an instrumentality exercising public and 
essential governmental functions.' Direct accountability to the 
executive and legislative branches of state government is established. 

"The Act provides for financing of the project through the 
issuance of revenue bonds and collection of tolls. It calls for the 
embodiment of every proved safety device and for the earliest possible 
relief of critical traffic congestion." 

As it runs today, the Parkway is a 173-mile superhighway spanning 
the length of New Jersey. Its southern terminus is near Cape May 
City and its northern terminus is at the State line where there is 
a direct connection with the New York State Thruway. 

The basic Parkway project as outlined in the 1952 legislation-- 
164 miles from Cape May to Route 17, Paramus, in Bergen County--was 
completed on May 26, 1956 with the opening of the 1 1/5-mile crossing 
of Great Egg Harbor Bay between Cape May and Atlantic Counties. Only 
that bridge-causeway crossing had been missing upon the start of 
"full operation" July 1, 1955. 

The Thruway Feeder Road, which addition was authorized in the 
1952 legislation, extended the Parkway from Paramus to the N.J.-N.Y. 
line on July 3, 1957. However, this 9-mile-plus addition did not 
fully accomplish its purpose until the New York State Thruway Author- 
ity completed and opened its connecting link at the State line on 
August 30th of that year. 

The New Jersey Highway Authority sincerely hopes that you find 
this booklet both informative and enjoyable. 


October 23, 1959 
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PARKWAY CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


The statistics include all sections built by the N.J. Highway 
Authority from Cape May to N.Y. State line (153 miles). They 
exclude sections built by N.J. Highway Department (20 miles). 


CIRAR UNG 150 \sis)s 1s" 6)5 (5/6 0s 4,300 acres 

DEMOLITION... « oie + c10 swe 2,125 buildings 

EARTH EXCAVATION......-. 53,250,000 cubic yards 

SURFACE PAVEMENT........ 7,700,000 square yards (bituminous) 
STRUCTURAL CONCRETE..... 632,000 cubic yards (cement) 
DRAUN SPUPE cclstasis)eiesisicisce des 200,000 Lineal feet 

REINFORCING STEEL....... 25,665 tons 

STRUCTURAL STEEL........ 37,100 tons 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PARKWAY PIECEMEAL OPENINGS 
(listed mileages are approximate) 


Opened before 1954--three scattered sections built by and remaining under the 
supervision of the State Highway Department: 13 miles between Woodbridge 
and Route 22, Union; 3 miles around Toms River; and 4 miles around Cape 
May Court House. On July 16, 1953, the last original piece of Parkway 
built by the Department was opened. 


Jan. 12, 1954--1% miles between Route 22 and Mill Road, Irvington. Toll oper- 
ation started Jan. 15th. 


July 15, 1954--17 miles between Toms River and Route 72, Manahawkin. 

July 23, 1954--1% miles between Mill Road and Lyons Avenue, Irvington. 

July 30, 1954--22 miles between Toms River and Eatontown; and 4 miles northbound 
only from Route 9, Sayreville, across Raritan River to Woodbridge and link 


with previously opened Department section. 


Aug. 4, 1954--22 miles southbound only from Woodbridge, across Raritan River to 
Eatontown. (80 miles from Irvington to Manahawkin open). 


Aug. 5, 1954--11 miles between Route 72, Manahawkin, and New Gretna. 


Aug. 7, 1954--18 miles northbound from Eatontown to Route 9, Sayreville. (91 
miles between Irvington and New Gretna open both ways). 


Aug. 11, 1954--12 miles between Mullica River and Tilton Rd., Pleasantville. 

Aug. 27, 1954--6 miles between Tilton Road and Somers Point. 

Aug. 28, 1954--4 miles between New Gretna and Mullica River southside; and 8 miles 
between Route 50, Seaville, and Cape May Court House bypass. (113 miles 
between Irvington and Somers Point open both ways). 

Sept. 5, 1954--4 miles between Cape May Court House bypass and Wildwood Boulevard; 
and 2 miles between Somers Point interchange and Great Egg Harbor Bay detour 
northside. 

Sept. 18, 1954--4 miles from Wildwood Boulevard to Route 9, Cape May southern terminus. 

Oct. 6, 1954--6 miles from Route 50, Seaville, to Great Egg Harbor Bay detour south- ~° 
side. (143 miles between Irvington and Cape May open both ways with detour 
at Great Egg Harbor Bay). 

Dec. 8, 1954--2% miles from Irvington to Central Avenue, East Orange. 

Jan. 19, 1955--13% miles from East Orange to Route 46, Clifton. 

May 26, 1955--1 mile across Passaic River to Route 46, East Paterson. 

July 1, 1955--4 miles from Route 46, East Paterson, to Route 17, Paramus northern 
terminus. (164 miles between Paramus and Cape May open both ways with detour 
at Great Egg Harbor Bay). 

May 26, 1956--1.2 mile crossing of Great Egg Harbor Bay. 


July 3, 1957--9 miles from Route 17, Paramus, to N.J.-N.Y. line. Thruway link at 
State line forged Aug. 30, 1957. 


For dates of other events, see pages 16 & 17 


Story of the New Jersey Highway Authority and 
the GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 


On Saturday, October 23, 1954, the area around Telegraph Hill 
overlooking the northbound and southbound roadways of the Garden 
State Parkway was dressed up for a special occasion. The invitations 
called the occasion the Garden State Parkway's Official Opening 
Celebration, with the purpose to give recognition and call attention 
to the fact that a major portion of the projected 164-mile superhigh- 
way was available for traffic. 


A front page article in New Jersey's largest newspaper reported 
the event the next day under a three-column headline, ‘Garden State 
Parkway Dedicated At Ceremonies Attended by 3,000", as follows: 


"Holmdel---With bright blue skies and a benevolent Indian summer sun 
beaming down, the 143 completed miles of the Garden State Park- 

way were officially dedicated yesterday in ceremonies atop 

scenic Telegraph Hill near here. 


"Shortly after 1:20 p.m. in an atmosphere of nonpartisan cordi- 
ality, Gov. Robert B. Meyner, assisted by his predecessor, 
Alfred E. Driscoll, snipped a small piece of ceremonial tape 
and declared the parkway to be open officially. 


"Actually, the parkway between Irvington and Atlantic City has 
been in use without benefit of official ceremony. The entire 
parkway, from Cape May County to Bergen County is expected to 
be completed next year. 


"More than 3,000 state and municipal officials and their invited 
guests attended the dedication and partook of box lunches pro- 
vided by the State Highway Authority. An air of carnival gaiety 
was supplied by the presence of 13 antique cars exhibited on 

the dedication grounds.” 


The article went on for some 13 more paragraphs, but the above 
four essentially describe the affair which climaxed the gigantic 
construction project undertaken by the New Jersey Highway Authority 
two years before. 


At the time of celebration, the 143-mile Parkway portion between 
Lyons Avenue, Irvington, and the southern terminus at Route 9, Cape 
May was open. The only break in this driving range was a detour at 
Great Egg Harbor Bay between Atlantic and Cape May Counties--a gap 
which was to be filled on May 26, 1956. 


Before and after the Official Opening Celebration, each sub- 
stantial section of the Parkway was opened to traffic as soon as it 
was ready without waiting for fanfare or ceremony. The first section 
built by the New Jersey Highway Authority--there were 3 completed 
previously by the State Highway Department--was opened to traffic on 
January 12, 1954 amid snowstorms. But the history of the Garden 
State Parkway goes back well before that day. 


Parkway and freeway legislation was first enacted in New Jersey 
in 1945 during the administration of Governor Walter E. Edge. Under 
State Highway Commissioner Spencer Miller, Jr., construction was 
started in 1946 on the Route 4 Parkway, as it was then known, in 
Clark Township, Union County. This start came as a so-called free 
road, planned for construction with taxpayers! funds from the annual 
State budget. 


In the Spring of 1950, the first section of the Parkway was opened 
between Cranford and Woodbridge. During the next three years under 
State Highway Commissioner Ransford J. Abbott (who later became the 
first Chairman and subsequently the first Executive Director of the 
Highway Authority), the Parkway route was extended north into Union 
County and short sections were completed in Cape May and Ocean Counties. 
An approximate four-mile piece from Cranford to Route 22, Union, which 
was opened to traffic on July 16, 1953, was the last Parkway section 
constructed by the State Highway Department, aside from widening work. 


Tieing in with the previously-completed pavement to the south, 
the final piece left an unbroken stretch of approximately 13 miles of 
Parkway between Route 22 in Union and Route 9, Woodbridge, just north 
of the Raritan River. In addition, there was a 4-mile section built 
just outside Cape May Court House--the seat of Cape May County, and 
a 3-mile section built just outside Toms River--the seat of Ocean County. 


Those three scattered sections, aggregating approximately 20 miles 
of Parkway, remain toll-free and under the jurisdiction of the State 
Highway Department by virtue of the fact that public funds were used 
to construct them. 


By 1952 it became obvious that the much-desired parkway between 
north and south Jersey along the State's eastern coastline would be 
years and years from reality at that rate of progress. It wasn't a 
lack of interest in the project; it was a lack of funds. The annual 
State budget could hardly stand the expense of a gigantic highway 
project estimated at $285,000,000 (which at best was an under-estimate). 


Accordingly, Governor Alfred E. Driscoll in his Fifth Annual Message 
to the Legislature on January 8, 1952 declared: 


"There is an urgent need for additional parkways, freeways and 
turnpikes to carry the commerce of our State and nation, to permit 
our citizens more easily to travel back and forth between their homes 
and businesses, for recreation and, equally important, to achieve 
greater highway safety....1 recommend that there be created within 
the State Highway Department, as an integral part thereof, an Author- 
ity to finish the Garden State Parkway promptly as a revenue-financed 
PAC EG vie 


On April 2 and 4 in that same year, the State Legislature passed 
bills creating the New Jersey Highway Authority, authorizing it to 
complete construction of the Garden State Parkway from Paramus to Cape 
May as a self-liquidating toll road and providing for a State guarantee 
of $285,000,000 of Authority bonds subject to approval by the voters 
at the November 4th general election. 


The New Jersey Highway Authority Act, which in legislative 
language is Chapter 16 of the Laws of 1952, created the Authority 
to acquire, construct, maintain, repair and operate "highway pro- 
jects". It specifically authorized one--"The Garden State Parkway"-- 
but also spelled out that the Authority is empowered to undertake 
additional highway projects "at such other locations as shall be 
established by law". The Act defined a highway project as "any 
express highway, superhighway or motorway". The Act also authorized 
"Feeder road" construction if it is deemed to be necessary to create 
or facilitate access to an Authority project. Properties and income 
of the Authority are exempt from taxation under the provisions of 
the 1952 Highway Authority Act. 


On April 14, 1952, Governor Driscoll signed the Parkway bills 
into law. And on June 26th, the Governor appointed Ransford J. Abbott, 
Bayard L. England and Orrie de Nooyer as the first Members of the 
Highway Authority, designating Mr. Abbott as Chairman and Mr. England 
as Vice Chairman. Authority Members serve without pay. 


The Authority Members took the oath of office on July 2, 1952 
and immediately got down to business by holding an organization 
meeting. They elected Commissioner de Nooyer as Secretary, and 
Commissioner England as Treasurer. Things moved fast after that. 

On August 7th, arrangements were completed for obtaining temporary 
loans in the total amount of $17 million from 138 New Jersey banks. 
On August 2lst, the first two construction contracts were awarded by 
the Authority. 


And on November 4th, the voters of New Jersey overwhelmingly 
approved a referendum to authorize a State pledge of credit guaran- 
teei $285 million of Authority bonds. The referendum vote was 
908, 182 for; 505,181 against. The approval enabled the Authority to 
save an estimated 1 per cent in the cost of financing the $285 million 
bonds over 35 years. 


But permanent financing through the issuance of the bonds was 
delayed by a taxpayer suit filed in December, 1952 challenging the 
constitutionality of the State guarantee. A Superior Court decision 
on February 28, 1953, upheld the guarantee, and the State Supreme 
Court on May 25th affirmed that ruling. 


Meanwhile, the Authority had negotiated temporary loans of an 
additional $11 million which together with the original $17 million 
were retired in 1953 after permanent funds had been obtained through 
the issuance of the State-guaranteed bonds. On July 8, 1953, the 
Authority awarded $150 million Series A Bonds after advertising for 
competitive bids. The bonds, dated July 1, 1953, mature serially 
from 1960 to 1988. They were sold at a net interest cost of 2.9997 
per cent. 


On November 18, 1953, the Authority awarded $135 million Series 
B Bonds, after due advertising, to mature concurrently with the 
Series A issue. Dated January 1, 1954, these bonds were sold at a 
net interest cost of 2.7652 per cent. 
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Like subsequent issues totaling $45 million, the $285 million 
State-Guaranteed bonds are to be paid off with the revenue produced 
from operation of the Parkway as a toll road. 


Thus armed with working funds, the Authority pushed the Parkway 
project to completion in short order. Section after section was opened 
to traffic as soon as possible in 1954, and on July 1, 1955--just less 
than 3 years after the Authority organized--full operation of the 
basic 164-mile project started. 


When Gov. Robert B. Meyner cut a ribbon near the northern terminus 
at Route 17, Paramus, and paid the first toll at the new Bergen Plaza 
south of there on that July lst, the Parkway still needed one facility 
along its 164-mile length between Paramus and Cape May to make it 
complete under terms of the Authority's General Bond Resolution. 


Under that Resolution which sets forth the Authority's agreement 
with its bondholders, the minimum Parkway project would not be completed 
until a crossing of the Great Egg Harbor Bay was provided. The 1 1/5- 
mile causeway-bridge carrying Parkway traffic over the Bay was opened 
May 26, 1956 to complete the basic or minimum project legally. 


Before reaching those milestones, the Authority became well aware 
of the fact that the original $285 million budget set for the basic 
Parkway project in advance of 1952 was unrealistic in the face of 
steadily rising costs of labor and material. It had cut out or deferred 
several items of construction from the original budget in the effort 
to make ends meet. 


As a result, the Authority sought and obtained an additional $20 

million through the issuance of general revenue bonds late in 1954. 

The Series C Bonds, which like subsequent issues carry no State 
guarantee, were sold on November 16, 1954 at a net interest cost of 
3.2364 per cent. Among other things, the extra funds permitted the 
Authority to build second roadways throughout the terminal counties of 
Bergen and Cape May so that northbound and southbound traffic might be 
carried on separate, divided arteries as along the rest of the Parkway. 


The new bonds came in time to incorporate a second roadway into 
construction of the Bergen County section. In Cape May County, the 
Parkway had opened in 1954 with both directions of traffic using 
separate lanes of a single two-lane roadway. The second roadway, 
area to serve northbound traffic only, was added there by October 
BOs ak oo0s 


However, it became apparent during the last half of 1955 that the 
minimum Parkway project could not be completed even with $305 million 
because of increased costs in right-of-way acquisition above engineers! 
estimates and the need for final fringe construction. 


At the same time, the Authority gave serious attention to the 
question of connecting the Parkway with the New York State Thruway to 
better serve the highway needs of New Jersey. In 1955 it engaged the 
nationally-known engineering firm of Coverdale & Colpitts to conduct a 
traffic and earnings study in the interest of exploring the feasibility 
of a proposed feeder road which would extend the Parkway northward from 
ee aoe 17, Paramus, terminus to connect with the Thruway at the N.J.- 


eh 


In a report dated November 30, 1955, Coverdale & Colpitts indicated 
that the proposed Thruway Feeder Road was financially feasible. And on 
January 18, 1956, the Authority entered into an agreement with the New 
York State Thruway Authority for the prompt, coordinated construction 
of connecting links. The agreement was formally signed February lst 
by Highway Authority Chairman Katharine E. White and Thruway Authority 
Chairman Bertram D. Tallamy (who later became the U.S. Public Roads 
Administrator). 


Amid these developments, the Highway Authority obtained short-term 
loans from 1 New York and 13 New Jersey banks to pay for immediate work 
on the feeder road and increased costs in the basic Parkway project. 
The temporary financing was necessary pending completion of the minimum 
Parkway project. 


On May 1, 1956, ground was broken for the Thruway Feeder Road. 
Approximately 9 miles in length, the Feeder Road was planned to extend 
the Parkway north through the Bergen County municipalities of Paramus, 
Washington Township, Hillsdale, Woodcliff Lake, and Montvale to the 
State line for a link-up there with a connecting spur from the main 
stem of the New York Thruway. It was completed on schedule 14 months 
later. 


After the minimum Parkway project was completed May 26, 1956 with 
the opening of the Great Egg Harbor Bay Bridge, the Authority proceeded 
to permanent financing. On October 18, 1956, following a postponement 
due to unfavorable market conditions, the Authority sold its public 
offering of $25 million general revenue bonds in two issues--one to 
finance a $17 million Feeder Road and the other to cover $8 million 
increased costs in the basic Parkway project--at a net interest cost 
of 4.4530 per cent. 


Those Series D and E Bond issues left the Parkway with its standing 
as a $330,000,000 operation. The overall average net interest cost on 
all five series of bonds is 3.02 per cent. 


On July 3, 1957, the Thruway Feeder Road was opened to traffic. 
However, the Thruway's connecting spur from its main stem to the state 
line was not completed until August 30th. Pending that link-up, a 
detour over local roads was set up between the Parkway's northernmost 
interchange at Grand Avenue, Montvale, and the Thruway's Spring Valley 
interchange. 


The Parkway thus became a 173-mile facility spanning the length 
of New Jersey from Cape May in the south to Montvale and the State line 
in the north. It also became a vital link in expressway travel between 
Chicago and New England by virtue of its connections with the Thruway 
at the State line and the New Jersey Turnpike at Woodbridge in the 
older State Highway Department section. 


The Thruway Feeder Road was completed well within the original 
$17 million budget. In its first 2% years of operation, this Parkway 
section was exceeding engineers' traffic expectations. 


AZ 


While the Parkway has grown in length over the years, it has also 
taken on extra width. Heavily increased traffic over the years with 
resulting congestion at periods prompted the widening of its northbound 
and southbound roadways to provide an extra travel lane in each direction 
along some 37 miles of the Parkway. As a result, it provides three 
lanes in each direction for some 52 miles between the Asbury Park Toll 
Plaza and the Paterson interchange in the Paterson-Clifton area--with 
indications that further widening southward may be necessary soon. 

The 15 miles between U.S. Route 22 in Union and the Paterson interchange 
constitute the only section originally built with three lanes for each 
travel direction. 


The widening projects started in the 13-mile toll-free section 
built and maintained by the State Highway Department between Route 22 
and the Raritan River at Woodbridge. During the Spring of 1955, the 
State Highway Department, in cooperation with the Authority, undertook 
that widening work. The extra lanes became available to traffic on 
July 9, following completion of the project in record time. 


Subsequently, the Authority undertook the widening of the Parkway 
areas south of the Raritan River as funds for such vital improvements 
became available. The Parkway's 4,400-foot bridge over the Raritan 
was sufficiently broad to be remarked for three lanes in each direction 
to blend with the widened sections north and south of it. The widening 
projects proceeded as follows: 


The 8 miles, northbound and southbound roadways, between the Raritan 
River and the Keyport-Matawan interchange were completed in June, 1957; 
the 15 miles, southbound roadway, between the Keyport-Matawan interchange 
and the Asbury Park Toll Plaza were completed in June, 1958; and the 15 
miles, northbound roadway, between the Asbury Park Toll Plaza and the 
Keyport-Matawan interchange, were completed in June, 1959. 


As soon as the connection was made with the New York State Thruway, 
the need for a fuller interchange at the Route 46 crossing in Clifton 
became acute. This was borne out in a traffic survey of the Parkway's 
northern areas in Bergen, Passaic and Essex counties by the Authority's 
General Engineering Consultants. Following their report and recommendations, 
the Authority undertook construction of new northbound entrance and south- 
bound exit ramps at the Route 46 interchange in Clifton to serve the 
heavy potential of traffic going to and from the west there. 


The two new ramps were opened to traffic on December 30, 1958. A 
toll of 10¢ was established for the use of each ramp to cover the cost 
of construction and maintenance. The $2 million project was completed 
on schedule in less than eight months. 


The original three Members of the Authority have since been succeeded 
by the present incumbents, Commissioners Katharine E. White, John B. 
Townsend, and Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. Mrs. White, who was designated 
as Chairman on August 30, 1955, had joined the Authority in April of 
1954. Commissioner Townsend was appointed in March, 1955; and Commissioner 
Smith in August, 1955. Each appointment was made by Governor Meyner. 


The three Commissioners prescribe policy and oversee operation of 


the Parkway. An executive staff headed by Executive Director D. Louis 
Tonti, who succeeded Ransford J. Abbott before the end of 1954, is 
responsible to the Commissioners. 


Although the Parkway is basically a transportation artery, it has 
also been called upon to serve the incidental needs of motorists. Service 
Areas containing gasoline stations and restaurants have been built by the 
Authority along the course of the Parkway--six within the wide center 
island between northbound and southbound roadways. Contracts witn oil 
companies and food firms have been awarded by the Authority after com- 
petitive bidding for the operation of those respective facilities. In 
addition, there are picnic areas and roadside telephone booths for use 
by Parkway motorists along the way. 


The original legislation which created the Authority and empowered 
it to complete the Parkway as a toll road set the basic design and service 
of this superhighway. It provided that no trucks shall be permitted on 
the Parkway north of Ocean County, reserving the approximate 63-mile 
sector up to the State line for passenger motor vehicles, omnibuses and 
taxicabs. Pedestrians and bicycles are barred throughout the entire 
173-mile length of the Parkway. 


Tne 1952 Act also directed that no tolls shall be collected on the 
Parkway at or between Springfield Avenue, Irvington, and Belleville Avenue, 
Bloomfield, within Essex County. It also called for as much toll-free use 
of the Parkway by "intra-county or short haul traffic" as possible, and 
the largest possible number of interchanges between public highways and 
the project, consistent with safety, efficiency, economy and operation 
"on a self-supporting basis". 


The Authority has established, in addition to the legislated Essex 
County section, several local toll-free areas for public use. It in- 
corporated into the Parkway construction 90 interchanges which consist 
of some 121 entrance ramps and 121 exit ramps. Other interchanges may 
be added as they are determined to be financially feasible. 


A big stumbling block created by this legislative mandate has been 
traffic congestion in toll-free sections, which engineers see as a threat 
to the solvency of the Parkway. The Authority's General Engineering Con- 
sultants reported in 1958 after a traffic survey and study that the 
Parkway faced deficit operations by 1964 unless measures were taken to 
control the increasing load of toll-free vehicles using the Essex County 
section, They held in the report that the congestion generated by the 
free riders would discourage paying motorists from using the northern 
areas. The result would be that the Parkway could not realize the in- 
creased income it needs to meet all future obligations. The report has 
been submitted for consideration to a committee of the State Assembly. 


Meanwhile, traffic and earnings have increased steadily. The Parkway 
has been on a self-supporting basis with something to spare each year 
for important improvements or major maintenance. And its safety achieve- 
ments have been acclaimed nationally. 


The 173-mile Parkway has spurred the economic growth of New Jersey 
as it tied together the northern metropolitan areas and the southern 
resort and rural sectors. It has been a particular boon to the Jersey 
shore, carrying business to the door of each resort and drawing an influx 
of year-round residents. Countless residential and shopping developments 
have sprung up with the Parkway and the growth is not over yet. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AUTHORITY 


There have been six commissioners of the New Jersey Highway Authority 
since it was created by legislation in 1952 as a three-member body 
charged with carrying out highway projects at locations established by 
law. The 1952 Act expressly authorized construction and operation of 
the Garden State Parkway as a toll road from Cape May to Paramus. 


The three members or commissioners of the Authority serve without pay. 
They are appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for terms of nine years each. However, the 1952 Act provided 
that the original three members be named for terms of 3, 6 and 9 years 
as the Governor designates. 


The Governor names the chairman and vice chairman of the Authority from 
among the appointed members. The members themselves elect a secretary 
and a treasurer. The original and incumbent commissioners: 


RANSFORD J. ABBOTT of Red Bank, State Highway Commissioner from 1950 to 
1954, was appointed to the Authority June 26, 1952 by Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll and designated as its first Chairman. He resigned early in 
1954 to assume the post of Executive Director, in which capacity he 
served the Authority until late that year. Mr. Abbott died in 1956. 


BAYARD L. ENGLAND of Linwood, President of the Atlantic City Electric Co., 
was appointed to the Authority for a six-year term June 26, 1952 by 

Gov. Driscoll and designated as its first Vice Chairman. He was elected 
Treasurer at the July 2, 1952 organization meeting. In May, 1954, he 

was re-designated as Vice Chairman by Gov. Robert B. Meyner and the 
following month was re-elected Treasurer. He resigned early in 1955. 


ORRIE DE NOOYER of Garfield, Vice President of Purchasing for Julius 
Forstmann & Co., was appointed to the Authority for a three-year term 
June 26, 1952 by Gov. Driscoll. He was elected Secretary at the July 2, 
1952 organization meeting. Im May, 1954, he was named Chairman by Gov. 
Meyner to succeed Ransford J. Abbott and took the oath of office June l, 
1954. His term as an Authority member expired June 26, 1955. 


KATHARINE E, WHITE of Red Bank, three-time Mayor of Red Bank 1950-1956, 
was appointed to the Authority by Gov. Meyner early in 1954 to complete 
the nine-year term of Ransford J. Abbott. She took the oath of office 
April 7, 1954, and was elected Secretary at the June 15, 1954 reorgan- 
ization meeting. On March 8, 1955, she was named Vice Chairman by Gov. 
Meyner to succeed Bayard L. England and was elected Treasurer the next 
day. On August 30, 1955, she was named Chairman by Gov. Meyner to 
succeed Orrie de Nooyer and relinquished her elected position. 


DR. JOHN B. TOWNSEND of Ocean City, a practicing physician, was appointed 
to the Authority by Gov. Meyner in March, 1955, to complete the six-year 
term of Bayard L. England. He was elected Secretary at the March 9, 1955 
reorganization meeting. On August 30, 1955, he was named Vice Chairman 
by Gov. Meyner upon Commissioner White's elevation to the chairmanship. 
He was reappointed for a 9-year term as a member of the Authority by Gov. 
Meynex» in 1958. He resigned as Secretary August 17, 1959. 


SYLVESTER C,. SMITH, JR. of West Orange, General Counsel of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, was appointed to the Authority by Gov. Meyner 
in August, 1955, for a nine-year term to succeed Orrie de Nooyer. He 
was elected Treasurer at the September 1, 1955 reorganization meeting. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The New Jersey Highway Authority has been a moderately sized organ- 
ization since it was formed in 1952 under an Act of the State Legislature. 
It has operated out of scattered, makeshift offices and with a full-time 
staff of executives and employees whose number approximated 500 at the 
peak of activity. The Authority's annual maintenance and operating budgets 
since the Parkway became a reality have been among the lowest in the 
country for a’toll road of its size and service. 


Because of insufficient funds in its original construction budget, the 
Authority deferred the provision for an administration pouilding. In the 
early days, the Authority rented office space in the State Highway Depart- 
ment building outside Trenton. Late in November, 1954, the Authority offices 
were moved from the Trenton area to several scattered locations nearer 
the Parkway. The principal offices, including that of the Executive Director, 
have been in a remodeled farmhouse acquired along with the property for the 
Parkway's right-of-way in New Shrewsbury, Monmouth County. Several floors 
of a building along the main street of Red Bank (12 Broad St.) were leased 
tor engineering and finance departmental and other general offices. And 
the Real Estate Division has occupied vacated houses adjacent to the Parkway. 


The Commissioners ot the Authority meet regularly--usually twice a 
month--with the executive staff to transact ofticial business and formulate 
policy. All official meetings of the Authority are open to the press and 
the public. They have been held generally at the Executive Offices Build- 
ing--the old farmhouse which stands just off the Parkway's northbound 


roadway in the shadow of the large Hexagon Building of Fort Monmouth, 
Eatontown. 


The Authority has kept its manpower requirements to a minimum largely 
through the pioneer use of automatic toll-collecting machines. First 
installed on the Parkway in 1954 as an experiment, these self-service devices 
obviated the need of hiring many additional toll collectors to handle the 
steadily increasing traffic. However, no toll collector has ever been 
discharged for replacement by a machine. The Parkway has about 147 toll 
collectors and 155 maintenance workers, excluding part-time or temporary help. 


Authority personnel are protected by a program including a tenure of 
office policy; a non-contributory Major Medical Plan for reimbursement of 
medical and hsopitalization expenses incurred by employees and their 
dependents; and a grievance procedure. Authority employees are also covered 
by the State Employees Retirement System. Free health check-ups for 
employees are provided by the Authority. 


The Authority originaily organized around key personnel loaned to it 
by the State Highway Department. Those employees were returned to the High- 
way Department in 1954 and 1955. One of them was Harold W. Giffin, the 
Authority's first Chief Engineer, who is creditted with fathering the unique 
design of the Parkway as a scenic superhighway. 


The present organization of the Authority under the three Commissioners 
functions through an Executive Director at the head of an executive staff 
including a Chief Engineer, Comptroller, Operations Manager, General Attorney, 
Public Relations Director, Real Estate Supervisor, Personnel Manager and the 
Executive Assistant to the Director. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER... 


This chronological listing offers a quick review of Authority and 
Parkway progress. It includes only major openings among the events. 
The Chronology on Page 6 lists each opening of a Parkway section. 


APRIL 2 and 4, 1952--The State Legislature passed bills creating the New 
Jersey Highway Authority, authorizing construction of the Garden 
State Parkway from Paramus to Cape May as a self-liquidating project, 
and providing for a state guarantee of $285,000,000 of Authority bonds 
subject to approval by the voters November 4th. 


APRIL 14, 1952--Governor Alfred E. Driscoll signed Authority and Parkway 
bills into law. 


JUNE 26, 1952--Gov. Driscoll named Ransford J. Abbott, Bayard L. England, 
and Orrie de Nooyer as Members of the Highway Authority, with Mr. 
Abbott as Chairman and Mr. Hngland as Vice Chairman. 


JULY 2, 1952--Authority Members took oath of office and held organization 
meeting. 


AUGUST 21, 1952--First two Authority contracts for construction of Parkway 
awarded. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1952--New Jersey voters approved by nearly 2-1 the referendum 
to authorize a State guarantee of Authority bonds. 


MAY 25, 1953--N.J. Supreme Court affirmed Superior Court decision upholding 
constitutionality of State guarantee of NJHA bonds. 


JULY 8, 1953--Authority awarded $150 million Series A State-Guaranteed 
Parkway Bonds. 


JULY 16, 1953--The last portion of the Parkway sections built by the State 
Highway Department was opened. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1953--Authority awarded $135 million Series B State-Guaranteed 
Parkway Bonds. 


JANUARY 15, 1954--First toll paid on Parkway by motorist at Union Plaza to 
signal opening of first toll section from U.S. Route 22 to Union-Essex 
county line. Section actually placed in service for free use three 
days before on Jan. 12th. 


APRIL 7, 1954--Mrs. Katharine E. White took oath of office as newest Member 
of Authority, having been appointed by Governor Robert B. Meyner to 
succeed Ransford J. Abbott, who resigned. 


JUNE 1, 1954--Commissioner Orrie de Nooyer was sworn in as the new Chairman 
of Authority, having been elevated to post by Governor. 


AUGUST 4, 1954--Raritan River Bridge went into full use as Parkway began 


major operation with opening of new strip to permit travel for 80 miles 
between Irvington and Route 72, Manahawkin. 
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OCTOBER 6, 1954--A 143-mile portion of Parkway (Irvington to Cape May), 
including detour at Great Egg Harbor Bay, became available. 


OCTOBER 23, 1954--Official Opening Celebration held at Telegraph Hill 
along Parkway to mark opening of major portion of the toll road. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1954--Authority awarded $20 million Series C General Revenue 
Parkway Bonds. 


MARCH 7, 1955--State Senate confirmed appointment of Dr. John B. Townsend 
by Governor Meyner as a Member of the Authority to succeed Bayard L. 
England, who resigned. 


MAY 12, 1955--First permanent restaurant-gasoline station facility along 
Parkway became available with formal opening of Cheesequake Service 
Area. 


JULY 1, 1955--Parkway began full operation as 164-mile highway as Gov. 
Meyner formally opened northernmost stretch from Route 46, East 
Paterson to Route 17, Paramus, terminus, and paid first toll at 
Bergen Plaza. 


AUGUST 29, 1955--State Senate confirmed appointment of Sylvester C. Smith, 
Jr. by Governor Meyner as a Member of the Authority to succeed Chairman 
Orrie de Nooyer, whose 3-year term expired June 26. 


AUGUST 30, 1955--Gov. Meyner designated Commissioner White as the new 
Chairman to make her first woman head of toll road in the nation. 


MAY 1, 1956--Ground was broken at Paramus for Parkway's Thruway Feeder 
Road to link with N.Y. State Thruway spur. 


MAY 26, 1956--Great Egg Harbor Bay Bridge, last link in the 164-mile 
minimum Parkway project, was opened to traffic. 


JUNE 16, 1956--Great Egg Harbor Bay Bridge was dedicated by Gov. Meyner. 


OCTOBER 18, 1956--Authority awarded $8 million Series D and $17 million 
Series E General Revenue Parkway Bonds. 


JULY 3, 1957--Authority opened 9-mile Thruway Feeder Road to State line. 


AUGUST 30, 1957--The New York State Thruway opened its connecting spur to 
complete link-up with Parkway at N.J.-N.Y. state line. 


MAY 1, 1958--Contract awarded for expansion of Route 46 interchange at 
Clifton to provide new southbound exit and northbound entrance. 


DECEMBER 30, 1958--New entrance and exit ramps at Route 46 interchange in 
Clifton opened on schedule after noon, with 10¢ toll in effect. 


JANUARY 13, 1959--New ramps at Route 46 interchange dedicated. 
JUNE 19, 1959--Final stretch of northbound roadway widening completed to 


leave three lanes in each direction for 52 miles between Asbury Park 
Toll Plaza and the Clifton-Paterson area. 
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Garden State Parkway 


MONTHLY [CLL -AevENE 


1955. 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. $ 281,640 $ 645,756 742,011 $¢ 888,944 $1,019,752 
Feb. 406, 642 674,795 768, 210 757,420 994,760 
March 481,977 673,114 918, 376 1,000, 330 1,152,690 
April 591, 271 848,736 965,774 1,140, 880 1, 238, 538 
May 761, 288 961, 366 1,123,276 1, 293, 254 1,514,610 
June 867, 221 1, 233, 324 1,443,028 1,573, 411 1,768, 808 
July 1,456, 388 1,758, 908 1,999,028 2,156, 280 2, 398,134 
Aug. eae oWe utr de) 1,674, 328 1, 960, 834 2, 231, 064 2,406, 409 
Sept. 973,550 1,165,729 1,362,217 1,441, 497 1, 7i1eane 
Oct 11D, 259 936,799 1,063,524 1, 213,376 1, 343, 987 
Nov 723, 666 873,194 1,053, 933 1,181, 206 1, 310, 486 
Dec 671,797 833, 291 988, 524 1,095,078 1, 233,976 
Net Total$9,309,869 $12,279,340 $14,388,735 $15,972,742 $18,093,565 


NOTE: First toll sections of the Parkway opened during 1954. 
Toll revenue in that first year was $1,800,432. 

The Parkway started full operation as 164-mile route, 
minus Great Egg Harbor Bay Bridge (toll), on July 1, 1955. 
The Great Egg toll collections began May 26, 1956. The 
9-mile Thruway Feeder Road (toll) was added July 3, 1957. 
The Clifton toll ramps at Route 46 opened Dec. 30, 1958. 


TOLL REVENUE RECORDS 


For a single day-- 
$108,640.77 on Sat- 
urday, August 1,1959 


For a 3-day weekend-- 
$286,233.23 on Friday 
Saturday and Sunday, 


For a month-- 
$2,406,409 in 
August, 1959. 


day weekend-- 
$366,995.89 on Friday 
Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, July 31, Aug- 
ust'l, 2 and 3, 1959. 


July 31, August 1 and 
Zan EISEN, 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


The Garden State Parkway has operated on a self-supporting basis 
from the very first day of toll collections January 15, 1954, but its 
financial success has been only a marginal one. The need of improvements 
and major repairs has been too great and too costly to permit even larger 
balances to remain for long. 


However, the Parkway was never expected or intended to produce plush 
surpluses. It has a peculiar status as a part-free, part-toll road, with 
more interchanges than any other turnpike in the nation. Its objective 
is to serve well and to support itself in doing so. 


There has been a healthy build-up of traffic and earnings over the 
first five years of operation. Parkway toll revenues exceeded the esti- 
mates of the Authority's Consulting Traffic Engineers by 3 per cent in 
1957, by 5 per cent in 1958, and by more than 10 per cent in 1959. 


A grand total of $330 million of Authority bonds was issued in five 
series between 1953 and 1956 to finance construction of the basic Parkway 
project and the Thruway Feeder Road. Of the total, only the $150 million 
Series A and the $135 million Series B issues are guaranteed by the State. 
All the bonds, however, are to be redeemed by the revenue to be produced 
from operation of the Parkway. They finally mature in 1988. 


Debt service requirements accruing to the $330 million of Authority 
bonds outstanding involved only interest payments before 1959. The first 
principal and sinking fund payments were due January 1, 1960. 


The guarantee behind the $285 million Series A and B bonds pledges 
the State Treasurer to pay the bondholders any amounts due in the event 
the Authority should lack the funds to meet its obligations. The State 
is to obtain the funds for such payments from receipts of its motor fuels 
tax and if necessary from an additional levy upon real and personal property. 


In its conviction that state tax funds will not be needed, the original 
Authority specified in its agreement with the bondholders that the Parkway 
shall produce revenues to equal or exceed, after the payment of operating 
and maintenance expenses, 100 per cent of the annual debt service in 1955; 
110 per cent in 1956; and 120 per cent each year thereafter. Failure to 
achieve that so-called 20 per cent cushion automatically requires the 
Authority's General Engineering Consultants to review the toll structure 
and recommend changes certified to produce the desired results. Debt 
service coverage was 124.5% in 1957; 127.2% in 1958; and 133.5% in 1959 
(123.1% after establishment of operating reserves). 


While the great bulk of Authority revenue is derived from toll 
collections, there are such other sources as a percentage of receipts 
from the contracted operation of its 8 restaurants and 9 gasoline stations 
along the Parkway and from roadside telephone booths. The Authority re- 
ceives no part of the fines imposed in local courts for Parkway traffic 
violations. 


The Authority has a policy of re-investing its funds which are not 
ean ee aend Authority investments are limited to direct obligations 
° e U.S. Government. Its yearly earnings on investments included 
$428,117 in 1956; $484,983 in 1957; $448,254 in 1958; and $550, 213 in 1959. 
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PARKWAY FIRSTS & FEATURES 


Because of the complicated nature of Parkway interchanges (some 
provide an exit in one direction and an entrance in the other direction 
only) and because many people just don't know how or care to read a de- 
tailed map, a DIRECTORY OF EXITS has been incorporated in the official 
Parkway map folder--issued free far and wide--to list more than 500 des- 
tinations accessible from the superhighway with the suggested exits to 
reach each of them from the north and from the south. 

* * * 

Since Parkway interchanges do not serve southbound and northbound 
traffic similarly, the Authority had to illustrate the two directions in 
separate panels of its official Parkway map folder. In order to help dis- 
tinguish the directional maps, the Authority adopted a unique UPSIDE DOWN 
MAP to show the southbound route of the Parkway. This has the added feature 
of presenting motorists with a geographic picture of the New Jersey area 
as it actually lies when they drive south on the Parkway. 

* * * 


Walter Reade, Inc., which operated the four southernmost restaurants 
between 1956 and 1959, introduced in 1957 an exclusive dining room for 
children which it called "THE BIBBERY" at the Forked River Service Area. 

About a year later, it also introduced "SMALL CHANGE ROOM" facilities at 
each of the restaurants to provide free equipment--including a disposable 
diaper--and privacy for the changing of babies' diapers by the traveling 
mothers. The latter has been continued by Holiday House restaurateurs. 

* * * 

Howard Johnson, Inc., which operates three of the Parkway's eight : 
restaurants under contract, has set up an.elaborate TOURIST INFORMATION CENTER 
at the Cheesequake Service Area to provide literature and general information 
about the Parkway and the resort facilities accessible from the seashore 
stretch to the south of there. 

* * * 

Noting the frequency of births along the superhighway, the Authority 
has informally organized a "GARDEN STATE PARKWAY STORK CLUB" to embrace 
those babies born on the Parkway since it started full operation in July 
of 1955. At the end of July, 1959, there were 15 members--eight boys and 
seven girls. Printed membership certificates signed by the Authority Chair- 
man are given to the parents of each "Parkway baby". Eight of the children 
and their parents appeared on the nationally-televised "I've Got A Secret" 
show with Garry Moore April 8, 1959. 

* * * 

To provide motorists with a handy means of signalling for aid in case 
of a breakdown along the road, the Authority in 1959 added a panel sign with 
the boldly-printed words SEND HELP to its official Parkway map folder. Dis- 
play of this SEND HELP MAP from a car window is intended to expedite emergency 
service by alerting passing motorists to report the signal at the next toll 
point ahead, thus assisting State Police patrols. A raised hood or a white 
handkerchief on the driver door handle will also expedite aid. 

* * * 


To emphasize the need for extra caution on holidays and to help educate 
motorists in pausing for rests, the Authority has since January 1, 1958 issued 
written invitations to drivers from its toll booths on each New Year's Day 
morning urging them to stop at the next service area ahead and have a cup 
of coffee or tea and a bun on the house. This FREE DRINKS safety program 
has produced successful results at a minimum cost to the Authority. 

* * * 

Among other Parkway firsts and features, see page 28 for TELEGRAPH HILL 
PARK and its TREASURE CHEST; page 28 also for ROADSIDE TELEPHONES; page 30 
for AUTOMATIC TOLL COLLECTORS and the HONOR SYSTEM; and pages 22 and 23 for 
the “SINGING SHOULDER" and the WIDE CENTER ISLAND; page 35 for GREEN STONE 
SLOPES; and page 29 for Cities Service "PARK-ETTES". 
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PARKWAY FACTS & FIGURES 


LENGTH: 173 miles between Cape May City at southern end of New Jersey, and Montvale 
at the N.J.-N.Y. line in north where the Parkway connects directly with the New York 
State Thruway. 


COST: $330,000,000 construction budget excluded some 20 miles built with public funds 
by New Jersey State Highway Department before 1954 in three scattered sections. 


DESIGN: Divided highway with two or three 12-foot lanes in each direction on separated 
northbound and southbound roadways. Each roadway follows separate course, giving 
split-level effect in some areas. 


ALIGNMENT: [Extends full length of eastern New Jersey on north-south route through 10 
counties (Bergen, Passaic, Essex, Union, Middlesex, Monmouth, Ocean, Burlington, 
Atlantic and Cape May). 


PAVEMENT: Surface is 2%'' bituminous concrete known as blacktop (cement concrete used 
on structures and State-built sections). Sub-base generally 8" bank run gravel, and 
base 5" to 74" penetration or dry bound macadam. 


CENTER ISLAND: Medial area between opposing traffic ranges in width from 5 feet to 
600 feet, with average approximately 100 feet. Widest point is near Keyport-Marawan 
Interchange. 


RIGHT OF WAY: Total width ranges from minimum of 150 feet at Springfield Avenue, 
Irvington, to 1,200 feet at Keyport-Matawan Interchange. 


INTERCHANGES: 90 such points of connection between the Parkway and other roads; provides 
in aggregate 121 entrance ramps and 121 exit ramps. 


OPERATION: Toll road intermingled with scattered free sections. It has barrier system 
under which tolls are collected at across-the-road stations as you ride. 


TOLLS: Passenger car toll for 173-mile distance is $2.75 or less than 1.6 cents per 
mile. There are 11 toll plazas (across-the-road stations) with a 25¢ passenger car 
rate at each. Also toll areas charging either 10¢ or 25¢ located on exit and entrance 
ramps at 9 interchanges. 


TRUCKS & BUSES: Trucks permitted only south of Interchange 90 near Lakewood. Motor 
vehicles primarily designed for passenger use, including station wagons and buses, 
are allowed on all sections of Parkway. 


TRAILERS: House, boat and any other non-commercial trailer or semi-trailer attached 
to passenger motor vehicle is permitted on all sections if combined size does not 
exceed 50' length; 8' width; 134' height. 


SPEED: 60 miles per hour is maximum limit. It's 50 mph on bridges over Raritan River 
and Great Egg Harbor Bay among several spots and posted lower at such points as exit 
ramps. 


POLICING: A detachment of New Jersey State Police patrols the Parkway on a 24-hour basis. 
Troopers summon qualified off-Parkway garages, local first aid squads and local fire 
departments when needed. 


SERVICE AREAS: 8 restaurants and 13 gasoline stations located on Parkway. Each service 
area with restaurant has an adjoining gasoline station. Six of the food-fuel service 
areas stand within center island. 


BRIDGES: 459 overpasses, underpasses and waterway crossings along the Parkway, longest 
of which are 4,400-foot structure over Raritan River and 6,250-foot causeway-bridge 
over Great Egg Harbor Bay. 
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THE GARDEN STATE PARKWAY SAFETY STORY 


No existing highway, however well engineered, can be perfectly safe 
without careful, conscientious drivers and conditioned, controlled vehicles, 
but the 173-mile Garden State Parkway has probably come closest to the 
ideal in modern expressway travel. 


Its success in combining driving pleasure with safety is reflected in 
the Parkway record since 1954. The popular standard for gauging comparative 
highway safety is the annual fatality rate--the number of traffic deaths in 
each 100 million miles of travel on a road. The Parkway through 1958 had 
never had a fatality rate in excess of 1.5 per 100 million miles--far below 
the national averages not only for regular state roads but also for superior 
turnpikes and superhighways of its own class. 


From the time it was first open for half its projected basic distance 
in August, 1954, until the end of Aug., 1959, a total of 75 traffic deaths 
had been marked against the Parkway. In that 5-year period, the total 
distance driven on the Parkway was estimated at 5 billion miles and the 
total number of vehicles was estimated at more than 275 million. And the 
estimates could be as much under as over. 


No one with the New Jersey Highway Authority claims that the Parkway 
is the ultimate in road safety. The Authority has realistically seen and 
been alert to the need for constant improvement. But the Authority had the 
advantage of starting business with a parkway that was distinguished from 
the general run of toll road or superhighway by four major safety factors: 


1. Unlike almost all other toll roads, there is no mixture of heavy 
commercial traffic with passenger vehicles in busy northern sections of the 
Parkway. Trucks are permitted only along the 90 miles south of the Monmouth- 
Ocean County line, and constitute a fraction of Parkway traffic. 


2. <A broad center island ranging up to 600 feet in width separates 
opposing traffic along most of the Parkway. Where it narrows to more con- 
ventional widths, the medial strip between northbound and southbound roadways 
has heavy wooden railing to guard against contact and headlights. 


3. As a part-free, part-toll facility, the Parkway had to be designed 
with collection plazas set across the width of its roadways at scattered 
intervals along the 173-mile course. The result is that, in stopping to pay 
tolls, motorists get the recommended break in long-distance travel. 


4, The northbound and southbound roadways were built as individual 
arteries, following a separate course rather than paralleling each other like 
twin ribbons of pavement. This diversification of route minimizes hazardous 
straight-line monotony and in effect demands driving alertness. 


On top of those factors are various safety devices incorporated in the 
construction and operation of the Parkway--plus outstanding State Police 
education and enforcement efforts. The Parkway is patrolled around the 
clock by a detachment of New Jersey State Police. 


One such safety device is the unique "singing shoulder" which stretches 
some 25 miles along the extreme right edge of the Parkway's northbound roadway 
between Asbury Park and the Raritan River. This three-foot strip of white 
corrugated concrete audibly warns straying drivers, resounding with a loud 

hum when tires run over the scored surface. 
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The "singing shoulder" has been credited by several motorists with 
rousing them from their drift off the roadway. Developed originally to 
provide extra delineation of the roadway at night, this safety feature was 
lintroduced on the Parkway after limited use as lane dividers elsewhere. 
Another device, which has since been adopted almost universally, is the 
fanate lining of the outer edges of the Parkway roadways to delineate the 
pavement limits at night or in fog. The stripes consist of thousands of tiny 
glass beads imbedded in white paint to reflect at night. 
| While the general wideness of the center island represents by itself a 
safety aid, the Authority has embellished its effectiveness with plantings 
and with natural vegetation to set traffic apart. Besides the sturdy guard 
railing along narrow portions of the center island, there is another unique 
\divider in the form of an earthwork mound built by the State Highway Depart- 
ment along its Parkway section north of the Raritan River. 

Among the road's various types of headlight-glare interceptors-- 
including the earthwork mound and wooden guard railing--is the series of 
glass-plastic boards set up on the central mall along the Parkway's Raritan 
ver Bridge. They resemble jalousies and deflect glare at the bridge summit. 


Besides forcing drivers to pause in their high-speed, long-distance 
travels, the Parkway's toll plazas along the way serve safety in many other 
capacities. They afford motorists direct contact with toll attendants who 
can provide latest information on road conditions ahead or can spot unfit 
drivers. The attendants work closely with the State Troopers on the road. 


To backstop the attendants at the toll booths, portable signs are posted 
in the windows facing the paying driver to advise him of anyspecial road 
conditions ahead--such as fog or ice. State Police notify the toll stations 
when such signs are needed, and when they are to be removed. 


The Parkway was designed with frequent curves to increase driver aware- 
ness and activity. These gradual curves are elevated to accommodate prevailing 
speeds. They are engineered to make the transition to straight-aways not only 
safe but almost unnoticeable. Steep grades and vertical curves were engineered 
put of the design. Most grades have been held to a maximum of 3 per cent. 


Roadside delineators which reflect a car's headlights back to the driver 
have been spread along the path of the Parkway to show the way at night; 
directional and safety signs along the route are reflective for night as well 
as day reading, and are concise in legend to minimize hazards; and motorists 
are permitted to stop anywhere off the pavement for emergency cat-naps. 


| With all that, one might wonder why there are any accidents or fatalities 
at all on the Parkway . Actually 11 or about 15 per cent of the fatalities to 
date have had no practical relation to the safety design of the Parkway, as 
they have been either a child falling out of a moving vehicle or a pedestrian 
crossing the road. Pedestrians as well as bicycles are strictly prohibited 


from all sections of the Parkway's roadways. 


But the Authority recognizes that nothing short of electronic miracles 
j]wi22 prevent accidents when there are human or mechanical failures. 
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POLICING 


A detachment of the New Jersey State Police has been assigned 
to serve exclusively on the Garden State Parkway. A force of 3 officers 
and 81 non-coms and troopers functionsiaround the clock along the entire 
173-mile Parkway, including the toll-free State sections. 


The New Jersey Highway Authority reimburses the State Police 
Division of the State Department of Law and Public Safety for the 
salaries and basic equipment of the assigned men. Patrol cars and 
other operating equipment are provided and maintained by the Authority. 
The actual personnel in the detachment may be changed from time to time 
as seen fit by the Superintendent of State Police. 


There are five State Police stations along the Parkway from which the 
force operates. Headquarters for the detachment is at Telegraph Hill, 
Holmdel, on the Parkway. Sub-stations are located in the Bloomfield, 
Pleasant Plains, Bass River and Avalon areas. 


Commander of the Parkway detachment, known in the State Police 
organization as Troop "E", is Captain David H. Dowgin. Prior to 1958, 
the force was part of a combined troop with its N.J. Turnpike counterpart 
under the over-all command of Capt. Charles W. Hanna. 


Besides their investigation, law enforcement and traffic control and 
safety work, the State Police perform a vital service in aiding distressed 
motorists and their disabled vehicles along the Parkway. The troopers 
on regular night and day patrols of all Parkway sections check each car 
parked along the roadside and summon emergency repair trucks or other as 
needed. They provided aid of various types to 21,975 motorists in 1956; 
25,208 in 1957; and 29,943 in 1958. Flat tires and empty fuel tanks are 
two prime causes for motorists! need of aid. 


The Authority and the State as a whole were shocked by the tragedy 
which befell Trooper John Anderson on his Parkway patrol the night of 
November 1, 1955. In performing his duties, Trooper Anderson was fatally 
shot by a fugitive criminal. Despite his mortal wounds, the Trooper 
conveyed information by radio to Holmdel headquarters which led ultimately 
to the death of the assailant. The criminal was shot and killed by the 
proprietor of a motel to which he had fled upon pursuit by police. 


While the promotion of safety and the prevention of accidents are 
their fortes, the State Police on the Parkway of course are occupied 
also with investigation of traffic mishaps. The reports show there were 
471 traffic accidents on the Parkway in 1955; 689 in 1956; 942 in 1957; 
959 in 1958; and 680 through the end of August in 1959. Among them were 
10 fatal accidents in 1955; 12 in 1956; 14 in 1957; 13 in 1958; and 15 
through August, 1959. 


Traffic volumes increased substantially each year to account for the 
Parkway's nationally-low fatality and accident rates annually between 
1954 and 1959. The Parkway was in fractional operation during all of 
1954. Between August (when at least half the projected Parkway distance 
first became available) and the end of 1954, there were 48 traffic 
accidents including two fatalities. Both deaths involved pedestrians. 
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EMERGENCY SERVICE 


The Garden State Parkway is prepared to provide emergency service 
for its motorists at any time of day and under any circumstances. This 
includes automobile breakdowns, personal illness or injury, and, at the 
extreme, delivering an important message to a husband enroute to a 
business meeting. 


The backbone of this Parkway service is the State Police patrolling 
the road on a 24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week basis. The State Police patrols 
check each and every vehicle that is stopped anywhere along the driving 
stretches of the Parkway. They can provide or summon emergency service 
on the spot from their radio-equipped cars. 


The State Police can call upon off-Parkway garages to care for dis- 
abled vehicles along the road, whether it's a mechanical breakdown or an 
empty gasoline tank or other. The Authority has contract agreements with 
19 qualified off-Parkway garages to provide such service. 


When the need is for gasoline, oil or repairs, the motorist pays a 
service charge of $3, plus the cost of gasoline or oil, or, in the case 
of repairs, plus the cost of labor, parts and other material needed to 
repair the car. For towing passenger cars, there is a charge of $5 cover- 
ing not only the service fee but also the towing for the first five miles 
or fraction thereof. For each additional mile or fraction thereof necessary 
to tow the car to the off-Parkway emergency service garage or to the near- 
est exit, there is a 50-cent charge with the maximum not to exceed $10. 
This maximum cannot apply where the patron elects to be towed to a 
location other than an authorized off-Parkway garage or nearest exit. 


In cases of accidental injury or any illness requiring hospital or 
medical attention, the State Police can summon the nearest unit on a 
Parkway roster of 65 local first-aid squads. Local fire departments along 
the Parkway also are available for emergency service when called by State 
Police. The Authority donates $25 to each first aid or fire unit called 
by the State Police to handle an emergency situation on the Parkway. 


The State Police themselves can meet many of the emergencies. The 
Authority has equipped the force with portable oxygen inhalators for quick 
use in emergencies anywhere along the Parkway. Then too, the Troopers 
have been handy in emergency births along the road. Between July 11, 1955 
and July 5, 1959, a total of 15 babies were born on the Parkway. State 
Police actively participated in the delivery of at least three. 


Emergency needs can be also accommodated by the Parkway's string of 
roadside telephones, by its service areas where either gasoline stations 
or restaurants or both are available, and by the toll attendants along the 
way. There are restrooms at all Parkway restaurants and sanitary facilities 
at its scattered picnic areas as well. Public telephones are also at hand 
in each service area as well as in the roadside booths along the way. 


A unique SEND HELP sign has been added to the official Parkway map 
folder to expedite emergency service. Motorists in need of help are asked 
to display this map panel sign from their parked car along the roadside so 
_that passing motorists can report the signal at the next toll point ahead. 
This is to speed State Police to their distress in case a regular patrol 
has just previously passed the breakdown scene or is tied up temporarily 
somewhere ahead. Toll attendants are in constant contact with State Police. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING USE OF THE PARKWAY 


An official code of regulations governing use of the Garden State 
Parkway has been adopted by the New Jersey Highway Authority in 
accordance with the 1952 Act which created it. 


Any violation of a regulation so adopted by the Authority is 
punishable by a fine up to $200 or by imprisonment up to 30 days or 
both. In addition, the driver's license of a convicted violator may 
be subject to suspension or revocation. All complaints are heard in 
local courts near the Parkway. The Authority receives no part of the 
fines or court costs. On the Parkway itself accused violators may be 
required to leave the superhighway at the next exit in the direction 
One ura tears 


Copies of a Manual of Regulations embodying the complete code are 
available from the Authority upon request. State Police patrolling the 
Parkway enforce both the Authority regulations and the State Motor 
Vehicle Act. 


In brief, some of the regulations are as follows: 


Only motor vehicles primarily designed for passenger use, including 
station wagons and buses, are allowed on all sections of the 
Parkway. 


. Trucks may use the Parkway only south of Interchange 90 near 
Lakewood. 


. Motorcycles are permitted, but motor scooters or bicycles are not. 


. Maximum speed limit is 60 miles per hour except where otherwise 
posted, and except when such maximum speeds are unsafe. 


House, boat or other non-commercial trailers drawn by passenger 
vehicles are permitted if the combined size does not exceed 50! 
length, 8' width and 133' height. 


. Vehicles operated at such a slow speed as to impede or block the 
normal and reasonable movement of traffic are prohibited. 


Backing up or pushing another vehicle is prohibited. 
. U-turns anywhere along Parkway roadways are prohibited. 


. Hitchhikers and all other pedestrians are barred. Picking up or 
discharging of passengers is also illegal. 


In cases of emergency, vehicles may be parked on the shoulders to 
the right of the travel lanes facing in the direction of travel as 
long as they are completely clear of the travel lanes. An emergency 
exists when the vehicle is physically inoperable or the driver is 
ill or fatigued. 
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HOW TO DRIVE THE PARKWAY 


The following is a set of rules prepared by the Parkway's State 


Police officers and by members of the Authority's Traffic Safety 
Committee to guide motorists in their proper and enjoyable use of 
the superhighway: 


10. 


Ba, 


es 
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Regardless of the number of lanes in a Parkway roadway, KEEP TO 
THE RIGHT. 


In passing, drive TO THE LEFT of the car ahead. 


After passing, RETURN TO RIGHT LANE as soon as possible but not 
abruptly. Be sure there is ample space before cutting back. 
Do not linger in left lane. 


SIGNAL BEFORE TURNING in any direction. Use mechanical or hand 
signals or both to let other drivers know your next move. Use 
uniform hand signals. 


Keep WITHIN THE 60 MPH SPEED LIMIT on the Parkway. The speed limit 
is strictly enforced. 


In driving along, allow yourself a MARGIN OF SAFETY between your 
vehicle and the car ahead. But do not lag too far behind. Going 
too slow can be dangerous too. 


If you have to make an emergency stop along the Parkway, do so only 
on the RIGHT SHOULDER. Make sure your vehicle is parked well off 
the paved roadway. 


STAY OFF THE ROADWAYS on foot. If you need help, wait in car for 
State Police patrol. Hang handkerchief from door handle or display 
Parkway's special SEND HELP map sign to alert passersby to report 
your distress signal at next toll booth. 


Practice common road courtesy. When another car is trying to pass 
your vehicle, YIELD RIGHT OF WAY. 


Use high beams on the open road at night, but DIM YOUR LIGHTS when 
following another car. 


Be alert. CHECK YOUR REAR VIEW mirror frequently as you drive, so 
that you know what's behind you as well as in front. 


if you're tiring, stop at the first safe spot such as a fuel-food 
service area or picnic area to GET A REFRESHING PAUSE. Emergency 
naps are permitted along roadside at night. 


Watch your gasoline gauge and replenish the car's supply of fuel, if 
necessary, at the VERY NEXT GASOLINE STATION. If in doubt, check 
your car's oil, battery or tires at the first opportunity. 


In Winter or any inclement weather, REDUCE SPEED to meet conditions 
or possible emergencies ahead. Do not rely on the road alone. 


NEVER BACK UP on a Parkway roadway or interchange ramp. If you miss 
your exit, continue on to the next one ahead. Prepare for your trip 
by checking the desired exit number well in advance. Consult the 
Directory of Exits in the official Parkway map folder. 
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PICNIC, SERVICE & TELEPHONE AREAS 


The Garden State Parkway is replete with roadside installations that 
afford facilities for picnicking, dining, resting and telephoning as well 
as catering to the car. Included in such installations are restroom and 
sanitary facilities. 


There are 9 picnic areas, 8 fuel-food service areas plus 5 other 
individual gasoline stations, and 39 roadside telephone areas along the 
173-mile Parkway. The New Jersey Highway Authority built and maintains all 
but 3 picnic areas, 4 individual gasoline stations, and 7 roadside telephone 
areas which lie within State-owned toll-free sections of the Parkway under 
State Highway Department jurisdiction. 


The eight full service areas scattered along the Parkway each comprise 
a restaurant building and attached gasoline station. Six of those areas 
are located within the wide center island between the Parkway's northbound 
and southbound roadways to serve both directions of traffic. A ninth service 
area providing gasoline station facilities only is located across the Parkway 
from the food-fuel installation at Brookdale Southbound in Bloomfield. Public 
telephones are also available at the service areas. 


Established food-handling firms operate the Parkway restaurants on the 
basis of contracts awarded by the Authority after competitive bidding. 
Nationally-known oil companies likewise operate the Authority's gasoline 
stations under contracts awarded after competitive bidding. The Authority 
receives a percentage of the gross receipts at the service areas. 


The first permanent fuel-food service area on the Parkway was opened 
May 12, 1955. That was the Cheesequake Service Area just south of the 
Raritan River. Howard Johnson, Inc., originally operated all seven of the 
restaurants in the basic Parkway project. On Nov. 1, 1956, Walter Reade, Inc., 
took over the southernmost four restaurant sites. The latter changed hands 
again on Oct. 20, 1959, with Holiday House taking over. In addition, Holiday 
House has managed the northernmost restaurant site at Montvale--just south 
of the Parkway-Thruway link at the N.J.-N.Y. state line--since its opening 
in August, 1958. 


There are four brands of gasoline available along the Parkway: Atlantic, 
Cities Service, Esso, and Texaco. Of the 9 Authority-owned gasoline stations, 
four feature Cities Service; 2 Atlantic; 2 Esso; and 1 Texaco. The four 
other stations, offering either Atlantic, Esso or Texaco gasoline, are 
privately-owned units set up in groups of two on each side of the Parkway 
within the State's Middlesex-Union county section. 


Of the 9 Parkway picnic areas, the Telegraph Hill Park site at Holmdel 
in Monmouth County is the biggest and most highly developed. Reached from 
either the northbound or southbound roadway, it includes not only picnic 
tables and related facilities but also a scenic observation point and a lily- 
iris garden. With its historic background as a relay point for smoke signals 
(by Indians) and beacon warnings (by American Revolutionists), Telegraph Hill 
Park holds a special attraction in addition to its countryside beauty. A 
"treasure chest" containing mementoes of the Parkway was buried in the Park 
at its dedication on April 24, 1957 to “lovers of history, nature and good 
old-fashioned picnics.' Among other things, the improvised "chest" (a 
gesture in recognition of the reputed exploits of the pirate Captain Kidd 
in the general area) contained the first quarter paid as a Parkway toll on 
January 15, 1954. 
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| The 39 telephone areas located immediately along the roadside for 
jconvenient and emergency use by the traveling public are augmented by 11 
calling centers in Parkway restaurants and service installations. The total 
jof 50 public telephone sites, which provide 135 booths in all from which to 
‘make enroute calls, gives the Parkway its standing as a highway of telephones. 
‘The average distance between public telephones on the Parkway is approximately 
six miles. 


! A list of the service areas along the Parkway follows: 


. Name Operators Milepost Opened 
Montvale Holiday House & Texaco NB&SB 171 Aug., 1958 
\Brookdale-Southbound Howard Johnson & Esso Sieh AuSys} Aug., 1956 
Brookdale-Northbound Esso NB 153 + Dec., 1956 
‘Vaux Hall Howard Johnson & Atlantic NB 142 May , 1955 
‘State Section Esso & Texaco NB 134 --- 
State Section Esso & Atlantic Sis) alSis! --- 
\Cheesequake Howard Johnson & Atlantic NB&SB 124 May , 1955 
/Manasquan Holiday House & Cities Service NB&SB 100 July, 1955 
Forked River Holiday House & Cities Service NB&SB 76 May , 1955 
Atlantic City Holiday House & Cities Service NB&SB 41 June, 1955 
|\Seaville Holiday House & Cities Service NB&SB 18 July, 1955 


NOTE: Prior to opening of the first permanent fuel-food areas 
in 1955, two temporary service sites had been set up by 
the Authority at New Gretna (NB&SB 53) and New Shrewsbury 
(NB&SB 107) within the Parkway center island. Cities 
Service operated these temporary units for the Authority, 
offering only gasoline and other vehicular essentials. 


A list of the picnic areas along the Parkway follows: 


MOC Meters ous on we se SB Milepost 137 State Section 
ACES OMMLTLeUN cie coc otic cs ee ste NB Milepost 135 State Section 
(TINEA DGS L(G FES Once ee nee SB Milepost 131 State Section 
Telegraph Hill Park........ NB&SB Milepost 116 
1S oye os habe er SB Milepost 95 
Pomhmemiss CLEC. ws cc + c's 0 NB Milepost 87 
WOMOLGT TVOUDLE. . . 665s se 6 sss SB Milepost 79 
Over CPEC. wc 6 os.si0 0% 0 0 cee NB&SB Milepost 72 
Pld Jorge) Ee) 6-2 - NB&SB Milepost 61 


While the attendants, waitresses, cooks, etc., at service areas are 
employed by the operating companies, they are closely associated with Author- 
}ity personnel and are looked upon as an integral part of the Parkway. In 
fact, Cities Service has from time to time staffed its Parkway stations' 

| showrooms with woman attendants known as "Park-Ettes". Their duties include 
|giving directions and other information to motorists as well as rendering odd 
bits of service such as sewing a missing button on a patron's coat. The 
|"Park-Ettes" were introduced in mid-1955. 


The Authority's revenue from restaurants, gasoline stations, and other 
|facilities at its service areas was $323,629 in 1955; $493,404 in 1956; 

| $680,192 in 1957; $768,451 in 1958; and $909,787 in 1959. The 9 Authority- 
owned service stations sold a total of 7,169,012 gallons of gasoline in 1959 
with a resulting contribution of $645,211 in N.J. and Federal taxes. The total 
} gallonage was 5,865,428 in 1958; 5,277,730 in 1957; and 4,187,527 in 1956. 

|) The State and Federal taxes approximated $447,655 in 1958; $369,440 in 1957; 
‘and $293,127 in 1956. 
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TOLLS 


The Garden State Parkway is classified as a toll road, although 
there are many free sections along its 173-mile length. The Parkway has 
the so-called barrier system for the collection of tolls (see pages 32 
and 33). Under the barrier system, most toll collection points are located 
at scattered intervals along the main stem of the highway. You pay as you go. 


Vehicles traveling the length of the Parkway pay only at across-the- 
road toll plazas. The passenger car rate at each of these 11 plazas is 25 
cents, making the toll for the 173-mile trip $2.75 or less than 1.6 cents 
per mile. The schedule of toll rates is on page 31. 


Besides the 11 plazas, there are 9 toll areas located on interchange 
ramps where they affect only vehicles entering or leaving the Parkway at 
those points. The ramp tolls are either 10¢ or 25¢. 


The first toll collected on the Parkway was paid January 15, 1954 at 
the Union Plaza by Mr. George R. Vranken of Linden. Cars had been moving 
through the Union Plaza free of charge for three days prior to the start 
of toll operations. The Union Plaza was in the first Parkway toll section 
completed and opened to traffic--between U.S. Route 22 and the Essex-Union 
county line. Several other northern Parkway toll points had similar free- 
travel use for periods in advance of the start of operations. 


The Parkway toll collectors have given the N.J. Hignway Authority 
an outstanding reputation for courtesy and efficiency. But their mechanical 
counterparts have also done much to mark the Parkway as something different. 
Automatic toll collectors are used extensively on the Parkway, both at 
plazas and at ramp areas. They were introduced on the Parkway as an ex- 
periment in late 1954. Since then, the self-service devices have been 
spread to most toll collection areas of the Parkway. It seemed to have 
started a toll-road trend toward automatic collectors. 


These robot-like units accept only the exact amount of the fare in any 
multiple of coins--although 25 pennies, more often than not, disrupt the 
mechanicat operations and the flow of traffic. At plazas, they are usually 
located in the extreme right toll lanes under a sign EXACT CHANGE LANE or 
TOLL COLLECTING MACHINE. 


While the automatic collectors were adopted in the interest of economy 
as well as increased efficiency and convenience, no toll attendant has ever 
lost his job on the Parkway because of the machines. The automatic units 
simply obviated the need of hiring additional manpower to meet the increased 
business demands. 


A red-light-and-alarm system regulate the operation of these automatic 
units at the plazas where they serve only those drivers with the exact change 
handy. Attendants in nearby booths are ready to accommodate motorists who 
need change or information, or who must pay a higher toll because their car 
is drawing a trailer. The automatics can collect only up to 25 cents. 


Trucks or buses of course cannot use the robot devices. And trucks 
are only permitted on the Parkway south of Interchange 90 near Lakewood, 
which stretch includes the least traffic and least automation. 
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The automatic collecting units at ramp toll areas were preceded by 
simple receptacles under a unique "honor system" operation instituted on 
\the Parkway early in 1955. Under the honor system, motorists were left on 
|their own to deposit a 10¢ or 25¢ toll in the receptacle placed at each such 
unattended booth on an exit or entrance ramp. Public compliance with this 
system averaged around 70 per cent; and the Authority invariably came out 
jahead in such operations, which were initiated because the sparse traffic 
/at some toll ramps in the earlier days could not even cover the cost of 
'staffing the booths. 
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To augment the so-called honor system, the Authority prepared special 
pre-addressed envelopes for tle mailing of tolls by motorists who found 
\themselves at the ramp booths without the proper change to deposit in the 
‘receptacle. These envelopes are left out in containers next to the un- 
attended toll booths with printed advice to take one if you're out of funds 
or the correct change. The returns have always been favorable. 


Prepaid toll tickets were introduced in 1956. Booklets of 80 tickets, 
‘each of which is valid indefinitely for one passage through any manned 25- 
cent toll point, are sold from Parkway booths and from the Authority's Finance 
\Department offices by mail. The $20-per-booklet cost offers no reduced toll 
jrates, but the ticket forms provide a handy record of transactions for 
jbusiness travelers and offer the extra convenience of non-cash payments. 


‘Their sales have increased substantially and steadily each year. 


| The Authority double-checks its automatic collecting operations by 
\spot surveillances at the various toll points. Teams of State Police and 
Tolls personnel inspect the public payments at the unattended units from 
junder cover and from time to time. Arrests have been made in number; con- 
victions have been given full publicity; and defaults have decreased sharply. 
‘The violators represent a fraction of 1 per cent of all the motor®ts using 
ithe automatic devices; and the system has always paid dividends in net 
/revenue gains. 


The Garden State Parkway's toll schedule as of Jan. 1, 1959: 


Passenger | Pas. Veh.| Pas. Veh. 
Vehicle or| w/Semi- | w/Full 
Toll Type of Motorcycle) Trailer | Trailer Omnibus | 

Area Toll Area | (2 axles) | (3 axles) | (4 axles) | Light | Truck 

| Truck | 2-5 Ton | 5-Ton | Trailer | Trailer 


Hillsdale Across Parkway 


Bergen Across Parkway 


Fair Lawn Ramp Int. | TRUCKS 


Clifton Ramp Int. Hh aake : 
Passaic [Ramp Int. ; 5 : : are permitted 
Watchung Ramp Int. 
Essex Across Parkway| . ‘ age ‘ only south 
Irvington Ramp Int. 143 5 4 
Union Across Parkway). ; 5 of Interchange 90 
Raritan Across Parkway 


Red Bank | Ramp Int. 109 3 ; ; ; near Lakewood 
Eatontown | Ramp Int. 105 


Asbury Park| Across Parkway . 
Lakehurst Ramp Int. 88 


Toms River | Across Parkway 


Barnegat i Parkway 
4 


New Gretna | Across Parkway 


Tilton Ramp Int. 36 


Great Egg [Across Parkway 


Cape May Across Parkway 
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THE FACTS ABOUT THE TOLL BARRIER SYSTEM ON THE 
GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 


(Compiled Feb. 3, 1959, to meet repeated queries from press & public) 


January 15, 1959 marked the fifth anniversary of the opening of 
the first toll collection area on the Garden State Parkway. During 
those five years, the question most frequently asked about Parkway toll 
operations has undoubtedly been: 


"Why does the Parkway have toll booths across the road instead 
of only at exits where a ticket system could be used like on other 
turnpikes?" 


This reasonable question is usually accompanied by the comment 
more or less that "it's a pain in the neck to have to stop every so 
often along the way when you can easily give each motorist a ticket as 
he comes on and allow him to pay the full toll when he leaves at an exit." 


The answer involves a lot of explanation, but the whole point is 
that the Garden State Parkway is not the conventional type of toll road 
and is not easily adaptable to the so-called closed ticket system. 


First of all, it's far from a pain in the neck when you realize 
that safety authorities throughout the nation advocate regular pauses 
in high-speed, long-distance travel. The Parkway's across-the-road 
toll barriers (plazas) have the effect of compelling such regular stops. 


But the New Jersey Highway Authority, which operates the Parkway, 
is not trying to suggest that the toll plazas were built across the 
main roadways just to force drivers to take a break in their travels-- 
although it may be an excellent purpose. 


The fact is that Parkway design engineers and the Authority as a 
whole had hardly any choice in the matter. They just couldn't adopt 
the ticket system for toll operations unless the Authority wanted to 
turn the Parkway into a series of individual toll roads at tremendously 
increased expense--and, as a matter of fact, with almost identical 
"inconvenience" stops necessary for the motorists. 


You see, there are four distinct toll-free sections along the 
173-mile Parkway--three of which were built by the State Highway Depart- 
ment before the Authority was created and which are still maintained 
as regular public roads. The fourth toll-free section is in Essex County 
and was so designated by the State Legislature in the 1952 Act which 
created the Authority to complete the Parkway as a toll road. 


All four of those toll-free sections are scattered along the 
north-south distance of the Parkway. There's a 13-mile stretch between 
U.S. 22 and the Raritan River in Union and Middlesex Counties; there's 
a 3-mile section bypassing Toms River in Ocean County; there's a 4-mile 
piece bypassing Cape May Court House in Cape May County; and of course 
there's the 6-mile Essex County section. 
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If the ticket system were used, all Parkway exits would have to 
be toll-collection points. But then, no tolls can be collected along 
free sections. So, where would that leave the Authority? Literally 
in the hole and in the red. Drivers who entered the Parkway on a 
toll section could simply leave at one of the numerous free-section 
exits--without paying a penny. 


Accordingly, imagine a driver coming north from the southern 
terminus at Cape May and headed for Newark--currently a $2 toll trip 
for that some 145-mile distance on the Parkway. If there were no toll 
stops along the way, the motorist could leave at the U.S. 22 exit in 
the State-owned free section some 3 or 4 miles short of his Newark 
destination without having paid a cent. And a Newark driver getting 
on the Parkway southbound at the U.S. 22 entrance could make the same 
trip in reverse to Cape May without cost--by leaving at a free exit 
near Cape May Court House some 8 miles short of the terminus. 


And if the Authority had--through a considerable stretch of 
engineering imagination--found it feasible and practical to close off 
the toll sections from free sections and to €ollect only at the exits 
and individual terminal points, there would still be the need for 10 
ticket-taking and ticket-paying stops along the 173-mile Parkway as 
compared with the present 11 barriers. Even local traffic would save 
no more than one stop anywhere along the Parkway. Such questionable 
benefit could hardly be worth the monumental cost of operating a series 
of individual closed toll-roads. The high operating cost is obvious 
when you realize that the Parkway has a large number of entrances and 
exits--each of which would have to become a toll installation. 


Few people, if any, have suggested that the Parkway shouid offer 
less access than it does. If anything, motorists want more exits and 
entrances--even though the Parkway already boasts perhaps the largest 
number on any superhighway regardless of distance. Further-more, in 
allowing many more possible exits and entrances than the conventional 
turnpike, the open system makes the Parkway more useful to many more 
New Jersey residents by providing greater opportunity for intra-state 
travel. 


Let us not forget too that the Authority is charged with the 
responsibility of earning enough revenue not only to cover its operating 
and maintenance expenses but also to pay off the principal and interest 
on $330,000,000 bonds. The bonds of course were issued to finance 
construction of the 153 miles of Parkway which were built by the 
Authority. 


Thanks, for 


The Old 


in official Garden State Parkway trailblazer signs which are posted 
along roads to guide motorists to Parkway entrances. The original 
design was adopted in June, 1954; the revised and current design was 
adopted in April, 1956, to improve the trailblazer's effectiveness. 
More than 2,000 such signs have been erected. 
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REAL ESTATE 


The Garden State Parkway was once described as "a beautiful hunk 
of real estate." The reference was undoubtedly to its scenic character 
as well as to its costliness. Much of the Parkway right-of-way has 
been preserved in its natural state; and Mother Nature's gifts have 
been enhanced by multi-million-dollar landscape operations. 


The Parkway's right of way extends the length of New Jersey for 
some 173 miles with a varying width ranging from 150 feet to 1,200 feet. 
The acquisition of land for the right of way along the some 153 miles 
of Parkway built by the N.J. Highway Authority (the other 20 miles 
were built in scattered sections by the State Highway Department before 
the Authority took over the project) involved about 5,436 parcels. 
Another 10 parcels were required for expansion of the Route 46 interchange 
in Clifton during 1958. 


The cost of acquiring these 5,446 parcels--most of which real estate 
transactions had been settled well before 1959--has been estimated at 
approximately $49 million. The basic Parkway project, between the 
southern terminus at Cape May and Route 17, Paramus, involved 5,253 parcels 
and an estimated $45 million; the Thruway Feeder Road, between Route 17 
and the N.J.-N.Y. line, involved 183 parcels and an estimated $34 million 
in acquisition costs. Some parcels are still in negotiation or litigation. 


While the Parkway's right of way generally traversed rural or un- 
developed areas--the big exceptions being through Essex and Passaic 
Counties, some 2,000 dwellings and other buildings were involved in 
the acquisitions. 


In undertaking the monumental task of acquiring the right of way 
for the Parkway, the Authority carried its condemnation powers lightly 
and pledged fair and courteous treatment to all. It uncovered defects 
in its policies and procedures as the job went on, and promptly took 
action to improve them. But the basic program remained wholesome. 


From the outset, the Authority sougnt to aid the affected property 
owners by assigning experts to help them find and finance new homes; 
in many cases 25 per cent of the purchase price was paid in advance to 
assist those buying new homes; and more than once the Authority's 
possession date was set back several months to alleviate Winter relocations. 
Realignments were made to minimize loss of local ratables or to preserve 
a landmark=-sometimes against the Authority's best judgment--in the 
effort to maintain as much good will as possible. Several sources who 
objected to proposed takings in the early days since have complained 
that better facilities--which were involved in the projected acquisitions-- 
are needed. 


As the acquisition program neared its end, the Authority ordered an 
engineering determination of surplus land and the legal preparation of 
such excess property for public sale. A series of such sales has been 
underway since 1958 in the Authority program to dispose of excess pieces 
and return them to municipal tax rolls. Most surplus lands are remnants 
of larger tracts required for the Parkway route. The pieces resulted 
from the Authority's money-saving policy of buying an entire tract to 
preclude property owners from demanding damages where a partial taking 
would create landlocked conditions. 


PARKWAY BRIDGES 


There are some 459 bridges of all types along the 173-mile Garden 


State Parkway. 


Of that number of overpasses, underpasses and waterway 


crossings, a total of 407 is counted in sections operated by the N.J. 


Highway Authority. 


The Parkway's five biggest are the 1.2-mile-long Great Egg Harbor 
Bay causeway-bridge opened May 26, 1956; the 4,385-foot Raritan River 
span opened August 7, 1954 (northbound only, July 30, 1954); the 1,160- 
foot Passaic River crossing opened May 26, 1955; and the 1,021-foot 
Bass River and 979-foot Mullica River structures, both opened August 


28, 1954. 


Great Egg, which connects Atlantic and Cape May Counties along the 


Parkway, cost approximately $44 million to build. 
of two bridges connected by a causeway. 


it actually consists 
The Parkway's Raritan River 


Bridge, which parallels the Edison Memorial Bridge on U.S. Route 9, was 


built at a cost of approximately $1043 million. 


The Passaic River Bridge, 


which links Passaic and Bergen Counties along the Parkway, cost some 


$1,638,000. 


The Mullica and Bass crossings, in the Burlington-Atlantic 


County area of the Parkway, respectively cost about $2,562,000 and 


$1,782,000. 


Prestressed concrete beams were used in construction of the Great 
Egg crossing and in all 18 bridges required along the 93-mile Thruway 


Feeder Road. 


to the Parkway to produce the beams. 


For the latter, a factory site was established adjacent 
The Feeder Road extended the 


basic Parkway north to the State line for a direct link with the N.Y. 


Thruway. 


Another feature of the Feeder Road project is the economical and 


attractive slope protection under bridges. 


A green-colored asphalt 


emulsion was sprayed onto the surface of the bituminous-treated stone 


slope. 


The result was green stone slopes and the appearance of grass 


where it is usually impossible to establish such growth due to lack of 


sunlight and moisture. 


On the Great Egg structure, some 168 forty-feet-long prestressed 


concrete beams went into the short spans with timber trestles. 
piles were used there to minimize salt water erosion. 


Timber 
On the Raritan 


River Bridge, the piers for this two-roadway high-level structure were 
constructed of sufficient width to support an additional 30-foot roadway 


in the future. 


LANDSCAPE 

\|The New Jersey Highway Authority on October 
1, 1959 had spent more than 7% million dol- 
lars to make and maintain the Garden State 

Parkway as a thing of beauty. Actual con- 

|}tract value of landscaping items on the 


|| Parkway since the start of construction in 
91}1952 had amounted to $7,679,910. The items 
|| included treatment of existing soil, top- 
Pisoiling, fertilizing, seeding, planting of 
|}trees and shrubs, selective thinning, peat 
humus and mulching. 


LITTERBUGS & LITTERBAGS 
In the effort to preserve the scenic char- 
acter of the Garden State Parkway at all 
times, the New Jersey Highway Authority 
has campaigned for public support of its 
anti-litter program. It gave out some 


47,000 litterbags--portable refuse re- 
ceptacles--from the Parkway's Raritan and 
Asbury Park toll plazas during the Colum- 
bus Day weekend of 1958 to call attention 
to the problem and program. The bags were 
donated to the Authority. 
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PARKWAY COMMITTEES 


A number of committees work behind the Commissioners and executive 
staff of the New Jersey Highway Authority to advise and recommend im- 
provements based on experience and research. These committees were 
created by the Commissioners or Executive Director to assure a constant 
and coordinated alertness to the needs of Parkway employees and patrons. 


Foremost among these is the Committee on Future Planning, made up 
of key staff executives and consultants. Its deliberations are directed 
toward long-range planning uninhibited by current operating budget 
limitations, and are aimed toward outlining solutions to future problems 
long before they become critical. 


The Authority's Traffic Safety Committee, made up of staff members 
directly concerned with the public on the road, is charged with the 
responsibility of checking on all phases of traffic movement and recommend- 
ing ways and means of assuring the maximum possible safety. 


A Personnel Committee and an Employees Suggestion Plan Committee 
function to serve the interests of the Authority and its employees toward 
constant improvement of working conditions and efficiency within financial 
limitations. 


Two other committees were drawn largely from non-employees of the 
Authority and were set up to give the Authority the benefit of expert 
independent thinking. One was the Historical Marking Committee which was 
asked in 1954 to recommend a policy on the question of naming and marking 
sections or structures of the Garden State Parkway for famous individuals. 
This Committee was set up with representatives of historical societies, 
the State Bureau of Forestry, Parks and Historical Sites, and the Authority. 


Qn December 21, 1954, the Authority adopted the recommendations of 
the Historical Marking Committee which called for the use of geographic 
names rather than those of individuals to identify Parkway service areas 
and picnic areas. It further stipulated that "no historical markers be 
installed on the Parkway border because they cannot be read at normal 
driving speeds and would present a hazard". The Committee also in its 
adopted report recommended that Telegraph Hill on the Parkway "be designated 
as an All Heroes Memorial where all famous New Jersey men and women (not 
limited to military figures) can be commemorated". This the Authority 
hopes to implement when funds permit the proper development of a Memorial 
at Telegraph Hill. 


A second outside committee was created in October, 1959, to consider 
and formulate the development of points of interest in the Cape May County 
section of the Parkway. Leading citizens and officials of the County were 
named to the advisory group. The Committee was primarily concerned with 
developing an attractive preserve from two undeveloped points of interest-- 
the Shoemaker Holly reputed to be more than 300 years old and the ap- 
propriately marked "This Ole House" believed to date back before 1822-- 
which stand in the wide center island of the Parkway in the northern Cape 
May area. Both the tree (60-foot-high, 78-inch-round American Holly) 
and the house (a rustic cottage of hand-hewn beams and morticed wooden 


pegs) were spared during Parkway construction, in the interest of nature 
and history. 
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Highlights and Sidelights 


During peak traffic periods, a single dis- 
abled vehicle or an accident can cause 
traffic to back up for many miles. Fre- 
quently by the time you reach the scene 
the vehicle that caused the tie-up is on 
its way again... leaving you with nothing 
to explain the mystery of seemingly un- 
necessary delay. 


Many motorists do not realize that not 
one single penny of tax money is involved 
in the Authority operation of the Garden 
State Parkway. All operating costs are 
met with income from tolls and other 
revenues Collected on the road. 


In addition to specific construction proj- 
ects, a continuing program is underway 
on the Garden State Parkway to modify 
signing, lengthen acceleration and decel- 
eration lanes, install additional guard rail- 
ing, improve drainage, preserve pavement, 
increase lighting at toll plazas. 


When it comes to Causing unnecessary 
delays and endangering others, one of the 
most frustrating culprits is the driver who 
stays in the left hand lane and refuses to 
move to the right so that another can 
pass. (The offense, incidentally, can net 
you a ticket.) 


DRIVE SAFELY! Sitting behind the wheel 
is no place to lose your temper. Remember 
...€courteous driver is a safe driver. 
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section of the Parkway. Leading citizens and officials of the County were 
named to the advisory group. The Committee was primarily concerned with 
developing an attractive preserve from two undeveloped points of interest-- 
the Shoemaker Holly reputed to be more than 300 years old and the ap- 
propriately marked "This Ole House" believed to date back before 1822-- 
which stand in the wide center island of the Parkway in the northern Cape 
May area. Both the tree (60-foot-high, 78-inch-round American Holly) 
and the house (a rustic cottage of hand-hewn beams and morticed wooden 


pegs) were spared during Parkway construction, in the interest of nature 
and history. 


$73-Million Program Now Underway 


1. Full Interchange 165 including ad- 
ditional ramps and eliminate all 
left turns on local streets. 


Est. cost: $2.5 million 


4. Interchange 148, expanded ramps, 
improved acceleration and deceler- 
ation lanes. 


Est. cost: $4 million 


2. Widening to 6 lanes from Bergen 
Toll Plaza to Interchange 165. 


Est. cost: $4 million 


. Interchange with 1-280 to provide 
link with Interstate System. 


Est. cost: $10 million 


3. Widening of Essex Toll Plaza from 
12 to 16 lanes. 


Est. cost: $450,000 


. General improvements including 
improved acceleration and deceler- 
ation lanes at Exit 143A and 144. 


Est. cost: $1 million 


8. Interchange with I-78 to link with 
Interstate System. 


Est. cost: $6.5 million 


Widening of Union Toll Plaza from 
12 to 18 lanes. 


. Relocation southbound entrance, 
general improvements at Inter- 
change 143 to improve traffic flow. 


Est. cost: $600,000 


Est. cost: $500,000 


_ Widening in each direction be- 
tween Raritan River Bridge and 
Turnpike interchange, modifica- 
tion of traffic pattern at Route 9. 


Est. cost: $8.4 million 


. Interchange with Route 440 con- 
nector, a freeway from | -287 to 
Outerbridge Crossing. 


Est. cost: $2.5 million 


. Expansion of Raritan River Bridge 
for additional capacity. 


Est. cost: $6 million 


12. Improvement to Parkway Spur con- 
nection with County Route 547. 


Est. cost: $60,000 


13. Widening to 6 lanes for additional 
3 miles to Interchange 96. 


Est. cost: $600,000 


14. TOMS RIVER TO NEW BRUNSWICK RELIEF- 
FEEDER ROUTE. FEASIBILITY BEING STUDIED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH LEGISLATIVE DIRECTIVE. 


15. Expanded 8-lane barrier toll plaza; 
bridge to eliminate grade-crossing; 
new Interchange 29. 


Est. cost: $2.4 million 


16. Second 2-lane bridge over Great 
Egg Harbor Bay. 


Est. cost: $5 million 


KEY: 


17. Hard-surfacing of 16 miles of 

shoulders. On completion all Park- Scheduled 
way shoulders will have been sta- P 
bilized. 


Under construction 


Garden State Parkway, oper- 
Est. cost: $500,000 ated by New Jersey Highway 
Authority 


Right-of-way not under juris- 
diction of New Jersey High- 
way Authority but operated 
and maintained by State 
Highway Department. 


About People... 
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Traffic conges- 
tion is asymp- 
tom of our time. 

It can be com- 
pared with the 
crowds at the 
beach...thelong 
lines at a popular 
World’s Fair ex- 
hibit. ..the dif- 
ficulty in getting 
tickets for a hit 
show. 

The simple fact is that there are 
more people than ever before... peo- 
ple with the economic ability to go 
places and do things. 

There was a time, for example, 
when a two-car family was a rarity. 
Today it is commonplace. And today 
it is difficult for any of us to think of 
someone we know who doesn‘t own 
at least one car. 

This does not mean that the Garden 
State Parkway accepts traffic con- 
gestion as something to be forever 
tolerated. To the contrary, we are 
currently engaged in a tremendous 
program to combat it. 

But in the meantime, | would like 
to suggest that you reflect briefly on 
the scope and the nature of the prob- 
lem. If there is any good to be found 
in traffic congestion, it is found in 
the fact that it is asign of prosperity. 

We are sincerely doing our best to 
improve traffic flow. 

We appreciate your patience. 


Ky. Cee 


D. Louis Tonti 
Executive Director 
N.J. Highway Authority 
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ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 


What impact has the Garden State Parkway had on the economy of the surround- 
ing areas? 


Most of the State recognized changes from the outset, but some questioned 
the estimated value and even doubted that benefits were accruing. There was 
criticism that the Parkway project consumed irreplaceable tax ratables and per- 
manently depressed the tax revenue of counties and municipalities through which 
it passes. 


In 1956, the Authority undertook a survey to determine the facts. The survey 
showed that from 1954 to 1955--when the Parkway first opened to traffic, section 
by section--the counties along the route GAINED $299,769,079 in ratables. And 
in 1956, the net tax valuations in the 10 Parkway counties jumped $269,344,012-- 
a gain that was almost four times the increase reported in New Jersey's 11 other 
counties for the same period. 


The 10 counties traversed by the Parkway include the four which basically 
constitute the Jersey seashore--Monmouth, Ocean, Atlantic and Cape May--and five 
which fit into the Metropolitan Area--Middlesex, Union, Essex, Passaic and Bergen-- 
plus the coastal neck of Burlington. 


In 1958, a professional study of the Parkway's economic effects was authorized. 
The report, dated August 1, 1958 and based on facts and figures from State, Rutgers 
University and other impartial compilations, concluded that: 


---in a period of not quite 3 years (1954-57), the Parkway carried into the 
10 counties it traverses an economic impact, measured in ratables and retail 
business, of $1,680,290,843. 


---despite the fact that the Parkway's traffic is largely made up of passenger 
vehicles, the adjacent areas are outdistancing the rest of the State in economic 
gain with a great part still undergoing development. 


---previously undeveloped regions bordering the Parkway have burst into life 
with new homes, motels and shopping centers. 


---the ratables increase and the rate of gain in retail business between 1954 
and 1957 for the 10 Parkway counties were twice those of the State's remaining 
11 counties. 


---retail sales increased $834,163,000 for the three-year 1954-57 period in 
the 10 Parkway counties or almost 24 times the gain reported in the State's re- 
maining counties. Moreover, not a single Parkway county showed a loss in retail 
sales during the 1957 business recession whereas four non-Parkway counties did. 


---completion of the Parkway either caused directly or was significantly 
coincident with (1) a reversal of a downward trend in Jersey seashore resort 
business and (2) development of new and prosperous trade centers away from 
established city areas. 


---new home construction in areas adjacent to Parkway continued at an extra- 
ordinary high level from 1954 through 1956. Most of the new homes were in the 
$15,000-$25,000 class and of a substantial type for long future occupancy; thus 
the housing growth along the Parkway was totally unrelated to the postwar boom 
in construction of small homes. 


---growth of population has been "extremely rapid"'--20 per cent or better-- 
in many communities continguous to the Parkway. 


Today’s Construction Will 
Ease Your Journey Tomorrow 


Current and contemplated Parkway 
construction projects are by no means 
a haphazard patchwork quilt of bar- 
riers. They are rather the result of 
thorough engineering and traffic 
studies combined with complicated 
feasibility analysis. A key group in this 
program is the New Jersey Highway 
Authority's Future Planning Com- 
mittee which, working closely with a 
number of expert consultants, con- 
tinually reviews traffic patterns, tries 
to anticipate trouble spots, and re- 
views and approves all plans for cor- 
rective action. 


The projects shown on the map are 
now underway or definitely scheduled 
for construction. /n addition to the 
approximate $73,000,000. involved in 
this current program, long-range plans 
for the Garden State Parkway will see 
an estimated $200,000,000. invested 
to keep pace with increasing traffic 
demands in the years ahead. Al! this is 
in addition to the $54,000,000. spent 
in recent years as part of the Park- 
way s continuing construction program. 


/n a pamphlet of this type it is impos- 
sible to go into detail on individual 
projects but inquiries concerning the 
Garden State Parkway are always wel- 
come. They should be addressed to 
Mr. Milton Levy, Director of Public 
Relations, New Jersey Highway 
Authority, Garden State Parkway, 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
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This does not mean that the Garden 
State Parkway accepts traffic con- 
gestion as something to be forever 
tolerated. To the contrary, we are 
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Al NC TPE 
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Highlights and Sidelights 


During peak traffic periods, a single dis- 
abled vehicle or an accident can cause 
traffic to back up for many miles. Fre- 
quently by the time you reach the scene 
the vehicle that caused the tie-up is on 
its way again... leaving you with nothing 
to explain the mystery of seemingly un- 
necessary delay. 


Many motorists do not realize that not 
one single penny of tax money is involved 
in the Authority operation of the Garden 
State Parkway. All operating costs are 
met with income from tolls and other 
revenues Collected on the road. 


In addition to specific construction proj- 
ects, a continuing program is underway 
on the Garden State Parkway to modify 
signing, lengthen acceleration and decel- 
eration lanes, install additional guard rail- 
ing, improve drainage, preserve pavement, 
increase lighting at toll plazas. 


When it comes to causing unnecessary 
delays and endangering others, one of the 
most frustrating culprits is the driver who 
stays in the left hand lane and refuses to 
move to the right so that another can 
pass. (The offense, incidentally, can net 
you a ticket. ) 


DRIVE SAFELY! Sitting behind the wheel 
is no place to/ose your temper. Remember 
... acourteous driver is a safe driver. 


Mark Twaline eo e 


the Weather. 


Commenting on the weather, 
Mark Twain once said ‘Every- 
body talks about it but nobody 
does anything.” 

The modern day motorist 
could hardly be blamed if he oc- 
casionally feels that the same 
quote could be applied to traffic 
jams. 

But it would be far from an 
accurate statement. 

A lot of people are doing 
something about today’s traffic. 
The unfortunate part is that the 
very doing causes additional, if 
temporary, delays. And it is of 
course impossible to undertake 
every project at once. 

Relieving traffic congestion 
is not a simple problem. 

There are many interrelated 
factors. For example, contem- 
plated construction on other 
highways has a direct bearing on 
what the Garden State Parkway 
itself can—or can not—do. 

The purpose of this. brief 
folder is to assure you that the 
Garden State Parkway is aware 
of recurring traffic delays and to 
further assure you that everything 
within the limits of feasibility is 
being done to improve the situa- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

It is our belief that by ac- 
quainting you with the facts we 
might at least make your delay 
understandable and be better able 
to request your forebearance. 


Sy/vester C. Smith, Jr. 
Chairman 


John B. Townsend 
Vice Chairman 


Richard R. O'Connor 
Treasurer 


New Jersey Highway Authority 


Garden State Parkway 
Woodbridge, N. J. 07095 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 


What impact has the Garden State Parkway had on the economy of the surround- 
ing areas? 


Most of the State recognized changes from the outset, but some questioned 
the estimated value and even doubted that benefits were accruing. There was 
criticism that the Parkway project consumed irreplaceable tax ratables and per- 
manently depressed the tax revenue of counties and municipalities through which 
it passes. 


In 1956, the Authority undertook a survey to determine the facts. The survey 
showed that from 1954 to 1955--when the Parkway first opened to traffic, section 
by section--the counties along the route GAINED $299,769,079 in ratables. And 
in 1956, the net tax valuations in the 10 Parkway counties jumped $269,344,012-- 

a gain that was almost four times the increase reported in New Jersey's 11 other 
counties for the same period. 


The 10 counties traversed by the Parkway include the four which basically 
constitute the Jersey seashore--Monmouth, Ocean, Atlantic and Cape May--and five 
which fit into the Metropolitan Area--Middlesex, Union, Essex, Passaic and Bergen-- 
plus the coastal neck of Burlington. 


In 1958, a professional study of the Parkway's economic effects was authorized. 
The report, dated August 1, 1958 and based on facts and figures from State, Rutgers 
University and other impartial compilations, concluded that: 


---in a period of not quite 3 years (1954-57), the Parkway carried into the 
10 counties it traverses an economic impact, measured in ratables and retail 
business, of $1,680,290,843. 


---despite the fact that the Parkway's traffic is largely made up of passenger 
vehicles, the adjacent areas are outdistancing the rest of the State in economic 
gain with a great part still undergoing development. 


---previously undeveloped regions bordering the Parkway have burst into life 
with new homes, motels and shopping centers. 


---the ratables increase and the rate of gain in retail business between 1954 
and 1957 for the 10 Parkway counties were twice those of the State's remaining 
11 counties. 


---retail sales increased $834,163,000 for the three-year 1954-57 period in 
the 10 Parkway counties or almost 2% times the gain reported in the State's re- 
maining counties. Moreover, not a single Parkway county showed a loss in retail 
sales during the 1957 business recession whereas four non-Parkway counties did. 


---completion of the Parkway either caused directly or was significantly 
coincident with (1) a reversal of a downward trend in Jersey seashore resort 
business and (2) development of new and prosperous trade centers away from 
established city areas. 


---new home construction in areas adjacent to Parkway continued at an extra- 
ordinary high level from 1954 through 1956. Most of the new homes were in the 
$15,000-$25,000 class and of a substantial type for long future occupancy; thus 
the housing growth along the Parkway was totally unrelated to the postwar boom 
in construction of small homes. 


---growth of population has been "extremely rapid''--20 per cent or better-- 
in many communities continguous to the Parkway. 


Motorists, They Like You 


Whatever may be said for the men in 
charge of operating New Jersey’s new Gar- 
den State Parkway—they like motorists! 

That, in a day when motorists are con- 
stantly being exhorted, damned, scorned and 
criticized, is something. But being men of 
ideas, imagination and originality, the Park- 
way Officials buck the tide. 

A couple of weeks ago they staggered all 
and sundry with an announcement that dur- 
ing the wee sma’ hours their 10-cent toll 
booths would be operated on an honor prin- 
ciple. No attendant would be present. Just 
a box into which the motorist—on his honor 
—would drop his dime toll. 

The cynical will observe that this princi- 
ple of sweet trustfulness was not extended 
to the 25-cent toll booths. But what would 
you? There are limits to everything. 

Now comes a new demonstration of the 
Parkway officials’ trust in their fellow men. 
All cars stalled on the Parkway because 
they’ve run out of gas—wil]l be supplied with 
emergency gasoline. For free! The fuel’s 
“on the house.” 

We are cheered, indeed, by this display of 
faith in one’s fellow man. (Especially a fellow 
man in another car!) Let’s hope that faith 
is repaid in kind. Let’s hope the Parkway 
is not suddenly beset by an epidemic of stalled 
cars. These boys should be encouraged. 


The above is a reproduction of an editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of Monday, January 17, 1955. The reference 
to free fuel concerned the New Jersey Highway Authority's temporary 
program of providing a gallon or two of gasoline without charge to 
stranded motorists during the months before permanent service sta- 
tions were opened. The free gas was available only from Mainten- 
ance Division trucks on the road. For details of the reference to 
honor toll payments, see page 31. 


